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In Cincinnati 


... not Washington 


... 1S the 


headquarters 
for trade-mark 
information .. 
| ea. 


tered trade-marks — more 


than 300,000 of them. 


But of the unregistered marks, 
held by the courts to be entitled 
to the same protection as the registered 
marks, there arenorecordsin Washington. 


Only in the Trade-Mark Bureau of the 
United States Printing & Lithograph 
Company will you find comprehensive 
data of both—of the 338,974 registered 
marks, and 577,252 unregistered ones as 
well. (These are today’s figures—the Bu- 
reau keeps up-to-date on the growing 
number.) So authentic are these records 


Labels + 


Cartons 


of ours that patent attorneys are con- 
stantly consulting th >m. 


Because of the most modern methods of 
indexing, all available information of the 
history of any of the 916,226 names in our 
files may be obtained in a few minutes. 
The information on file is offered as just 
another part of the company’s service. It 
is furnished without charge to any man- 
ufacturer of branded merchandise. 


Advertising Material 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


15 Beech St. 
CINCINNATI 


95 N. 3rd St. 
BROOKLYN 


TRADE-MARK BUREAU — CINCINNATI 


25 Cross St. 
BALTIMORE 


JuLy 18, 1931 


Have Vou Tried 
WATERTONE? 


This is a coated paper for 
water color inks with flat zinc, 
rubber or halftone plates. 


Gives the most unusual effects 


obtainable in printing today. 
Samples on request. Carried 
in stock as follows: 


25x 38—1 60 (80) 

28 x 44—208 (104) 
35 X 45—266 (133) 
38 x 50—320 (160) 


Cantines 


ESOPUS se 
M.C. FOLDING) e 


S ALES 
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CANFOLD-~ « 
DUO-BOND 


CANTINE SERVICE 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


® This photograph shows one 
i of many store rooms in the 
Cantine Mills, where over a 
hundred carloads—thousands 
of tons—of raw paper are al- 
ways on hand ready for coat- 
ing. Finished papers are of 
course carried in stock; but 
raw paper can, in emergen- 
cies, be specially coated, spe- 


cially cut, and shipped, within 
48 hours. This extraordinary 
service saves waste in trim and 
delay in printing. It is but one 
of many features of Cantine 
Service which enable you to 
get better printing for the 
same money, or good print- 
ing for less... when you ¢ 
specify Cantine Paper. @ 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 


Specialists in Coated Paper since 1888 


Mills at Saugerties, N. Y. 


VELVETONE e¢ ASHOKAN- ° 
NIAGARA 


e COLORFOLD « 


N. Y. Office, 501 Fifth Ave. 


COATED 
PAPERS 


HI-ARTS © WATERTONE 


e LITHO e ZENA 
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This Book is Free! 


= Write today for 
: your copy. 


Delicious and Refre shing 


Cut Distribution Costs 
by UsingAWA Warehouses 


for Branch Houses! 


OCA COLA does it... and so can you! 
M. M. Emmert, trafic manager of the 
Coca-Cola Company, says: ‘‘In the distribu- 
tion of syrup to serve more than nine million 
drinks of Coca-Cola daily, the public ware- 
house plays an important part. We use pub- 
lic warehouses throughout the country—and 
find that their service improves our distribution 
and lowers our distribution costs.”’ 


Merchandise warehouses operated by mem- 
bers of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation are located in every distribution center 
of importance—ready to furnish all necessary 
facilities and services required for the strategic 
spot-stock distribution of raw materials, manu- 
factured articles and service parts of every kind. 


The flexibility of such a distributing system 
is almost unlimited. You can use as many 
warehouses as your business requires . . . in 
two cities, in twenty cities, or in a hundred 
cities! Costs are based on the number of 
units of your goods that are handled. You 
have little or no overhead if business is dull 
and very few shipments are moving through 
the warehouses . . . and whether business is 
dull or brisk you pay only on a ‘‘piece work 
basis’” for goods actually stored or distributed 
vy AWA warehouses. Such flexibility in 
controlling costs enables you to expand your 
business without risk, and to make important 
savings by using our warehouses instead of op- 
erating your own branches at a fixed overhead. 


Full details of the AWA Plan are described 
in our 32-page booklet, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


1907 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


BY 


Billboards Readers’ 
Big Board Bills 


A paper of 47,339 buyers, representing 
212,025 readers whose average income is 
$72.62 per week, is the official mouthpiece 
(almost the mouth organ) of that much 
maligned and often magnificently misun- 
derstood amusement profession (stage, big 
top and __ screen) 
which is termed in 
this study ‘The 
Free-est Spending 
“City an thie 
World.” An itin- 
erant “City” -com- 
prised of actors, 
advance booking 
agents, reporters, 
concessionnaires, 
exhibitors, lecturers, 
magicians, play- 
wrights, writers, 
promoters, projec- 
tionists, publicity 
men, show em- 
ployes, show owners, managers and stage 
hands, plus such related trades and pro- 
fessions as artists, athletes, clerks, librarians, 
skilled mechanics, musicians, photographers, 
radio entertainers, etc., etc. 

Figures are given in the latter half of 
the booklet, the first of their kind that 
S.O.S. has ever seen, for the seven major 
divisions (might we say “wards’’) of this 
free-spending city—(1) that sturdiest in- 
fant, motion pictures; (2) the stage; (3) 
bands and orchestras; (4) circuses and 
rodeos; (5) carnivals; (6) parks and 
pools, and finally (7) fairs and celebra- 
tions. 

Nine thousand, three hundred and sixty- 
seven sound-equipped motion picture 
houses, for instance, employ an average of 
168,606 people; spend $73,062,600 a 
year in advertising, $468,350 for disinfec- 
tants (why the association?—is advertising 
finally to get that long-promised clean- 
ing up?), $5,420,200 in electrical sup- 
plies, $1,161,262 in floor coverings, $18,- 
734,000 for imsurance, $834,030 for 
paints and varnishes, $3,344,019 for pro- 
jection machines (no wonder the high 
sounding name for operators), $2,435,420 
for posters and printing, $5,151,850 for 
seating equipment, $676,944 for tickets, 
$374,680 for uniforms, etc., etc. 

Equally interesting figures gathered for 
the six other branches of the ‘show busi- 
ness’ are supplied by the Billboard maga- 
zine in this thirty-two-page booklet, en- 
titled, “The Home Town Paper’ of ‘the 
Free-est Spending City in the World.” 
Those wishing a copy should write direct 
to The Billboard, New York City; care of 
the advertising manager. 


More Radio Sales 
and a Blunt Query 
Twenty mimeographed pages in a hand- 


some blue and silver imitation leather flex- 
ible cover constitute Household Magazine's 


Walter Mann 


WALTER MANN 


latest study—‘‘More Radio Sales’”—which 
contains (1) an analysis of the present 
radio market, (2) a study of the present 
trend of radio sales, (3) an analysis of 
the advertising now being done by lead- 
ing radio companies and (4) suggestions 
for increasing the sale of radios through 
small town magazines. 

In January, 1929*, says this Household 
Magazine study, there were 11,032,885 
radio receiving sets. In October, 1930, 
there were 13,478,000** (a gain of about 
2,500,000 sets in approximately two 
years). The percentages by population 
groups are said to be approximately as 
follows: Large cities (doubtless 100,000 
population or over), 54.79 per cent owner- 
ship; smaller cities (25,000-100,0007?), 
60.7 per cent; smaller towns (2,500-25,- 
000?), 46.83 per cent; farms (under 
2,500?), 42.48 per cent. 

Apparently, therefore, small towns and 
farms offer as good a market as (if not 
better than) those of either the big cities 
or the small cities. 

A 1930 study by MeCail’s is quoted to 
show that 44 per cent of radio purchases 
are made by women alone; 17 per cent by 
men alone (the poor, henpecked things), 
and 39 per cent by men and women jointly, 
(presumably husbands and wives). A 1931 
survey by Household Magazine shows these 
women folk to be just as influential but a 
trifle less masterful than MecCall’s. Radios 
bought by women alone, i0.3 per cent; by 
men alone, 25 per cent, and by husbands 
and wives jointly 52.4 per cent. 

A study of fan mail showed that 53 per 
cent of the fan mail from twenty-nine rep- 
resentative stations comes from small towns 
and that 72 per cent of it comes from 
women—a potent indication that radio re- 
ceiving set selection is mighty important to 
small-town women. Also indicating, by 
the way, if you didn’t know it before, that 
radio isn’t such a bad medium on the 
whole, through which to reach ‘em! 

Next come the results of a survey among 
Household’s smaller town readers. 

Sixty-one and four-tenths per cent of 709 
responders stated that they own radios; At- 
water Kent (17.7 per cent) ; Majestic (11.5 
per cent); Radiola (10.3 per cent) ; Cros- 
ley (9.5 per cent), and Philco (7.6 pet 
cent), enjoy over half of the small town 
and hamlet radio purchases, according to 
this study. Of these sets, 66.3 per cent are 
electric; 49.4 per cent are console models. 
Seventy-two and eight-tenths per cent of 
them were purchased in cities under 25, 
000 population, the balance from cities 
over 25,000, showing again that small 
town folks come to the cities to buy what 
they want when they can’t get it in small 
towns. 

Now as to reasons why purchased: 
“Tone” said 72.2 per cent. ‘‘Price” sal 
50.7 per cent. ‘‘Selectivity’’ said 37.9 pet 
cent. “The cabinet’ said 19.0 per cent. 


(Continued on page 109) 


* Bringing Dr. Starch’s 1928 General Broad- 
casting Company’s survey up to that date. 
** 1930 census. 
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Whats New 


q As selective selling gains favor, 
more and more executives are seeking 
more scientific sales control methods. 
This week we present a summary of 
the control system developed by the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company. 
Page 92. 


q In these days when sales man- 
agers are looking for helpful material 
to pass on to the sales force SALES 
MANAGEMENT is happy to announce 
the beginning of its series of articles 
entitled ‘‘Million Dollar Salesmen.”’ 
Every salesman commented upon in 
these stories has sold more than a 
million dollars’ worth of goods a 
year—no matter what his line hap- 


pens to be. Page 95. 


q Coming soon: An interview with 
Charles Kettering, self-styled ‘‘mon- 
key wrench mechanic,”’ vice-president 
in charge of research of General 
Motors. 


Ww 
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Let’s Bury It 

Isn't it high time to give potter’s-field 
burial to that poverty-stricken argument 
that “we can sell for less because we do 
not spenl money in advertising’? Latest 
variation of the theme that has come to 
my notice is the case of a big tire 
manufacturer who is fighting mail-order 
competition tooth-and-toe-nail. This manu- 
facturer has just mailed an_ elaborate 
broadside, apparently to all registered auto- 
mobile owners, in which the inference is 
made that this firm can merchandise more 
economically because they issue no elab- 
orate and expensive catalogs. 

I pretend to no knowledge of the rela- 
tive merits of the tires in question, and 
have only an academic interest in the case. 
But this sophistry is too much for me to 
swallow. That a page or so in a mail- 
order catalog is more costly per thousand 
readers than a broadside (which required 
one and one-half cents postage to say noth- 
ing of production expense) strikes me as 
downright foolishness. I wonder if these 
fallacious arguments do really carry any 
weight. My opinion is that in this en- 
lightened age they do more harm _ than 
good. What do jou think? 


Babson Seizes an Opening 


Just as I was beginning to wonder if 
the financial services and security houses 
weren't overlooking a real bet in not play- 
ing up to puzzled prospects, who have 
money but don’t know just how to invest 
it under the present uncertain market 
conditions, along come a couple of timely 
examples that are worthy of mention here. 

The first is a letter from Babson Sta- 
tistical Organization, headed ‘Half Past 
1931."" Here’s how it goes: 

“Honestly, we believe 1931 offers you 
the greatest business and investment oppor- 
tunities of any year since 1893. That’s a 
strong statement, isn’t it? 

“But— 

"1931 is speedily slipping away. We 
are now at the half-way mark. What are 
you going to do about it? 

“Are you going to let these rare oppor- 
tunities for present safety and future profit 
slip through your fingers? 

“Remember, you may never see these 
opportunities again during your lifetime. 
If you don’t take advantage of them now, 
at icast to some degree, you are certainly 
going to regret it. 

“Even if you haven't a lot of cash to 
invest—if you have a list of stocks and 
bonds that amounts to $5,000, our analyses 
and recommendations on your list should 
be worth $120 to you. 

“If I can only persuade you to  sub- 
scribe to Babson’s Reports today, you are 
going to thank me two years from to- 
day. a 


The Specific Argument 
The second is a letter from R. E. Wilsey 
& Company, investment security house: 
“I'm wondering if you are not like a 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


great many other investors I know; that 
is, convinced that many good stocks are 
now in the bargain area, but not sure that 
prices may not go lower. 

“Here, then, is our recommendation: 
Invest half your available funds in sound 
public utilities at present prices, and hold 
the balance in readiness to buy more if 
prices go lower. Thus, if the market goes 
lower, you can average down. If it goes 
higher, you can still buy and keep your 
average below the 
market.” 

Then follows a 
tabulation showing 
that public utilities 
have sacrificed less 
in net earnings than 
any other group 
during the depres- 
sion period; _ to- 
gether with recom- 
mendations on spe- 
cific issues which 

__ appear to be attrac- 
Maxwell Droke tive buys at the 
present market. The 
great value of this 
letter is that it gives the prospect a specific 
course to follow. Here is something def- 
nite. Something that he can set his mental 
teeth into and “chaw” upon. Despite all 
our talk about the advantages of the spe- 
cific argument, it still remains a quality 
too rarely encountered in business letters. 


Current Point of View 


But financial folk are by no means the 
only ones who can profit by the timely 
touch. An acquaintance made the state- 
ment recently that advertising copy writ- 
ten a year ago is now obsolete and ought 
to ba junked. That’s putting it a bit too 
strong. But there can be no question that 
our business letters and other mail mer- 
chandising material could be materially 
strengthened by a closer study of the prob- 
lems that prospects are facing right here 
and now. We need more hard-hitting let- 
ters, such as this one used by Fruehauf 
Trailer Company: 

“When your overhead costs are up and 
your volume of business is down below 
normal— 

“Then you probably feel as we do, that 
only two things are open to you. Esther 
you face red ink, or you cut your overhead. 

“And right now, may we suggest that 
you take another look at your yearly cost 
of hauling?. Would you like to know if 
a saving of 30 to 50 per cent can be made 
in these costs? fs 


Threats Losing Force 


Raymond Aldred sends me this letter 
which, it is alleged, a retail merchant in- 
dited to an irate creditor who had _ in- 
dulged in browbeating tactics. This bears 
out what I have been saying for a year or 
more: Under present trying conditions, the 
threatening collection letter is losing its 
power to produce results. We're facing a 
new situation and must use new methods. 


[86] 


And behind the laugh 


Here is the letter. 
there’s a lesson: 

“You may be interested in knowing that 
my accounts payable are divided into three 
classifications: (1) Those I never hope to 
pay, (2) Those I expect to, pay at some 
distant and indefinite date, and (3) Those 
that, God willing, I am going to take 
care of next week. 

“As a result of your threatening letter 
of May 16, your account has been trans. 
ferred from Class 3 to Class 2.” 


More Griping 

This department appears to be in a petu- 
lant mood this week. Maybe it’s the 
weather, or something. Anyhow, we started 
out growling and griping. And here we 
are at it again! This time it is the depreca- 
tory introduction that has roused our ire. 
I've been laying off to say something about 
this for quite a spell. And now comes 
along an innocent little letter that gives 
me an opportunity. Here's the way it 
starts: 

“We beg your pardon for coming to 
you this way, and certainly would not do 
so if we weren't sure you will want to 
take advantage of our liberal offer on yel- 
low manila second sheets < 

Whatthahell! Thirty-five words, and | 
don’t yet know what the proposition is! 
They apologize for taking up my time and 
then proceed to take up still more time 
with a rambling introduction. Here's a 
case where price is the big news, and 
not a word should be wasted in getting 
the story across. 

But to get back to our major grievance— 
the apologetic introduction: I’m “‘agin’ 
it, as you may have gathered. A servile 
salesman never yet sold me anything. And 
I have just as little respect and_ patience 
for an apologetic, fawning letter. If you 
have a, proposition that will save the pros- 
pect time, money, trouble—something that 
will add to his comfort, convenience or 
enjoyment—then you have a perfect right 
to bring your offering to his attention, in 
a straightforward, businesslike manner. 
And if you haven't such a_ proposition— 
well, it might be a pretty good idea not 
to write the letter! 


Highly Embarrassing 


In my daily correspondence I note an 
increasing number of letters in which I am 
asked to serve as referee in settling argu 
ments concerning punctuation, grammat 
et al. This is highly embarrassing. Be: 
cause, as I told a business group down at 
French Lick the other day, when the technt- 
cal queries became a bit too much for me 
I never can remember a single rule of 
grammar. If all the infinitives I have 
split were piled into one huge stack, they 
would probably make a nice rail fence. 

If I write with any semblance of philo- 
logical. accuracy and cohesion (which 1s 
highly debatable) it must be either 4 
inherited instinct, or the result of being 
hit on the head with a horseshoe at é 
tender age. 
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e @ e Preparations for fall business are the dominat- 
ing note just now, but it is observed that retail trade is 
well maintained in many parts of the country and that the 
employment situation is better in a good many sections. 


e e e Active fall buying was expected this week, the 
number of buyers gathered at the chief centers being un- 
usually large. Summer stocks are fairly well depleted. 


e @ @ The adjusted index of business for the week 
ended July 4 showed a slight gain over that of the week 
before, which in turn was higher than that of the previous 
week, in spite of the recession in steel mill activity. 


e @ e The average price of commodities receded 
slightly last week, the Irving Fisher index number moving 
from 70.6 the week before to 70.4. 


@ @ @ Bankers who watch chain-store sales as a 
barometer of business conditions say that the tendency in 
June to increased sales by the chains is the most optimistic 
indication that has come from general business. 


@ @ @ Department store sales in June were 3 per cent 
less than a year ago. For the first six months the decrease 
was 9 per cent. 


e e e Leather has joined the group of commodities 
showing advances to such effect that large shoe manufac- 
turers are talking of a rise in the price of their products. 


@ @ @ Recent cuts in copper, oil and gasoline prices 
have taken some of the sparkle off the commodity price 
rally which followed the foreign debt holiday proposal. 
A similar influence was exercised by bickering between 
France and Germany on secondary details. 


© @ e Hershey Chocolate’s net earnings in the first 
six months of this year are estimated at enough to pay 
more than $5.00 a share on common compared with 
$4.36 in the same period last year, making a new record 
and giving another glowing example of prosperity in the 
midst of adversity. 


® @ e@ Hershey Chocolate’s case is one in which prof- 
its have been fattened by diminished cost of raw materials 
—Sugar and cocoa beans. This is why the company with 
sales in the first quarter of only $9,682,331, compared 
with sales of $11,450,059 the year before, was able to 
boost its earnings 15 per cent. 


© @ e@ Canada Dry Ginger Ale earned $1.30 a share 
i the quarter ended June 30, compared with ninety-two 
cents and forty cents, respectively, in the preceding quar- 
ters. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet made $1.69 a share in the 


first half of this year against $1.66 in the same period of 
last year. 


® @ @ Kroger Grocery & Baking earned $2,316,242 
In the twenty-four weeks ended June 30 on sales of $119,- 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending July 18, 1931: 


736,486. This compares with $264,601 earned in the 
same period the year before on sales of $123,942,778. 
Meantime the number of stores was reduced from 5,411 
to 5,065. All this reflects a new management. 


@ e@ e Safeway Stores has arranged to acquire Mac- 
Marr, thereby bringing into one grocery chain, making it 
second in size, about 6,050 western state stores which had 
a volume in 1930 of $305,392,000 and net profits of 
$4,935,000. 


@ e e Voluntary chains are the subject of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s first report to the Senate in response 
to the Brookhart resolution calling for the facts about the 
chains. Nothing very new is divulged. The report is the 
subject of an editorial note on page 112. 


@ e@ e United States Steel unfilled orders on June 30 
were 3,479,323 tons; 141,129 less than the month before 
and 516,007 less than at the same time last year. 


@ @ e Montgomery Ward is introducing a new tire 
this fall—the Riverside Mate—at the same price for the 
30x4.50 size, $4.85, as the Sears, Roebuck Companion. 


@ e e Cutler-Hammer sales in the second quarter of 
this year were $1,684,000, $17,000 more than in the first 
quarter, a total of $3,351,000 compared with $5,205,000 
in the first half of 1930. 


@ @ @ june automobile production in this country is 
put at 327,853 cars and trucks by the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, making for the six months 
a total of 1,633,033 compared with 2,309,265 in the same 
period a year ago. 


@ @ @ Humble Oil & Refining’s cut in Texas oil prices 
last week was followed by Sinclair and Standard Oil of 
Indiana for Oklahoma and Kansas and a call for a special 
session of the Texas legislature to deal with the situation. 


@ @ @ “How to do a better selling job” was the key- 
note of the seventeenth annual convention of the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations which was 
held in New York late this week, marked by a broadcast 
by Governor Roosevelt to the salesmen of the nation. 


@ @ @ Attendance at the New York Furniture Ex- 
change in New York during the first six months of this 
year reached a new record—18,672 buyers, 12 per cent 
more than in the corresponding period of 1929 when. the 
previous record was established. Low prices for case 
goods and upholstered furniture, requiring inspection be- 
fore purchase, accounts for this year’s large attendance. 


* @ @ Canada is said to be getting ready to cancel 
its duty on American magazines, having found that at- 
tempts to exclude our publications would cause serious 
injury to home industries. Tariffs often prove to be 
weapons more dangerous at the breech than at the muzzle. 


Sales and Production Team Up 


The few parts pictured in the circle took 
the place of all the others when Toledo 
Scale rebuilt and standardized models. 


= 


to Solve a Price Problem 


HE recent announcement of a 

greatly improved product at 

substantially lower prices, made 

by Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, marks the culmination 
of a five-year program of engineering 
development and standardization, H. 
C. Whitehorne told SALEs MANAGE- 
MENT last week. 

“We have finally succeeded in 
standardizing our line,” Mr. White- 
horne said. “In doing so we have 
effected many economies, but at the 
same time we have improved quality 
to such an extent that normally this 
improvement would have offset the 
economies and we would have been 
unable to reduce prices. Fortunately, 
however, prices of raw materials have 
declined to such an extent and we 
have so greatly improved manufactur- 
ing processes and operations that we 
were able to announce better quality 
and lower prices simultaneously. 


“Heretofore scale factories have 


been job shops. Every industry has 
weighing problems peculiar to its own 
conditions and all insisted on special 
types of scales. In many cases individ- 
ual customers ordered minor or major 
changes in models developed especial- 
ly for their industry. The result was 
a multiplication of models, with con- 
sequent higher costs. 

“For example, we had eight plat- 
form sizes of one type of industrial 
scale. For each of these we had three 
kinds of heads, making twenty-four 
models. Then there were thirteen 
combinations of dials and beams 
which multiplied the number to 312 
and the fact that any one of the 
heads might be turned in four differ- 
ent ways increased the number to 
1,248! Even then customers would 
frequently specify certain changes 
which would result in still further 
increasing the number of models. 

“One of our most popular types 
has long been a portable platform 
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scale. In one year the units of thi 
type which we sold differed in jus 
418 major or minor respects!” 

An actual check revealed that ove 
30 per cent of all industrial ordes 
received by the Toledo Scale Company 
specified major or minor changes it 
existing models. At the same time 
a survey proved that 91 per cent of 
the unit sales were of eighteen reg: 
ular models. 

Like many other manufacturers who 
produce a line of goods, they would 
have a call or two for something : 
little different and would supply tt 
Thereafter it was a unit of the regular 
line and they were always adding 0 
the line and never dropping any 0 
the special models. 

“Many of the changes ordered wett 
unnecessary, of course,” Mr. White 
horne said. ‘We used to tell ou 
salesmen that these were largely the 
result of poor selling. A prospec 
would intimate that he would like 
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have a little different scale 
and the salesman would 
promptly tell him we 
would make the desired 
change, instead of demon- 
strating that a standard 


model would serve his 
purposes just as well. 
“A little experiment 


which we made a couple 
of years ago demonstrated 
how easily customers could 
be sold standard models. 
Two of our platform sizes 
were sixty by forty-eight 
and seventy-two by forty- 
eight and the smaller size 
was outselling the larger 
in a ratio of about four 
to one. Nevertheless, we 
wanted to eliminate one 
of the sizes and it seemed 
best to drop the smaller 
one, because any customer 
could use the larger size, 
while not all users could 
employ the smaller one. 
Consequently, we made 
the larger size standard, 
the smaller size special, 
with the result that the 
ratio of sales was soon re- 


tion program. 


Better machines for less money re- 
sulted when Toledo Scale developed 
a five-year product standardiza- 
Production prob- 
lems were greatly simplified. 
Service troubles were reduced. And 
the sales department eliminated 
much of the grief that accompanies 
the handling of custom jobs. What 
this company has done suggests that 
an attitude of healthy dissatisfaction 
with your line might result in a 
greatly enhanced selling position. 


Based on an interview by D. G. Baird with 


H. C. WHITEHORNE 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 


was a reduction in the 
number of standard parts 
from about 2,700 to 
1,320; eliminating 1,380 
parts, or 51 per cent of the 
former number. 

“This naturally would 
effect smaller inventories 
of parts and scales at 
the factory and at our 
branches, and other econo- 
mies, but we had made 
such improvements in the 
new models that we would 
have been unable to reduce 
prices had it not been for 
the decline in the cost of 
raw materials and im- 
proved factory processes 
and operations. As it was, 
we were able to announce 
substantial price reduc- 
tions. 

“The program of stand- 
ardization has been com- 
pleted, but we haven't 
stopped, by any means. 
Instead, we are going in 
for research and develop- 
ment more than ever.” 

In introducing the new 
line to the sales organiza- 


versed and without loss of 


tion the company called 


business. 

“It was not easy, however, to stand- 
ardize our product. It took us about 
five years to do the job, in fact. We 
began by choosing some one part, 
making changes in it, and trying to 
make it fit all models, but that would 
not work, so finally we gave it up 
and started in to redesign the entire 
line. At the same time we were 
working toward control of the quality 
of service as well as that of the prod- 
uct. We have 181 branches in which 
we carry service parts and where we 
have skilled service men, but in ad- 
dition to this, we wanted to design 
our product so that, by means of fac- 
tory design, we could control the 
continuous accuracy of the Toledo 
Scale after it had been sold and in- 
stalled. Then again, when equipment 
is out of order is the very time when 
the owner is in a big hurry to use it, 
so we undertook to make the new 
product easily and quickly repaired 
and as nearly fool-proof as possible. 

“For example, if the pivot in an 
old type scale had to be replaced, it 
took a skilled scale service man a day 
or two. In our new models we have 
introduced a self-centering pivot that 
can quickly be replaced in an hour or 
two and the scale will be as accurate 
as before. 

“We made a heavy investment in 
new machines and machine tools, not 
only to reduce the cost of production, 


but also to insure greater accuracy. 

“Then, too, we had to dispose of 
discontinued models, install new ma- 
chinery, re-tool the plant, provide 
service parts for discontinued models 
and so on.” 

The big job, of course, was to 
choose just a few models that would 
best meet the requirements of all in- 
dustries. For example, the eight sizes 
of platforms were reduced to three 
standard sizes. Three styles of indi- 
cating head mechanisms were replaced 
by a single standard assembly which 
fits all models and is a great improve- 
ment over any of the former three. 
Customers frequently would specify 
some change in standard dials. The 
result was 195 dials when this pro- 
gram of standardization was begun! 
This number was reduced to twelve 
standard dials. 

“As I’ve already remarked,’ Mr. 
Whitehorne continued, ‘when we 
found that we couldn't take certain 
existing parts and make them fit all 
models, we went to work and re- 
designed the entire line, standardizing 
parts throughout wherever possible. 
As a result we eliminated over 1,600 
of the approximately 2,700 different 

arts. This, however, necessitated the 
addition of 220 entirely new parts, 
bringing the total number of parts 
listed under the new arrangement up 
to 1,320. The net result, therefore, 


in all district managers 
and many of the older salesmen 
by groups and held a two-day session 
with each group, at which they were 
shown the new models, told of their 
advantages and what the company had 
done to provide this better product 
at a lower price during a period of 
depression, given an outline of the 
advertising plans and instructed in the 
recommended method of sales pro- 
cedure. 

“We have instructed our men,” Mr. 
Whitehorne said, “to go back to the 
fundamentals of selling, to demon- 
strate quality and lower prices. We 
are emphasizing the demonstration all 
along the line. Prospects have to be 
shown these days. We have provided 
a product of better quality at a lower 
price and it is now up to the salesmen 
to go out and prove that an investment 
in a quality scale is justified by the 
direct savings and lower costs which 
result. We have concluded that there 
is no fancy cure for depression. We 
do feel that the best way to meet 
present conditions is for our company 
—and the same is true of other indi- 
vidual companies—to work ourselves 
out of it and combat depression by 
more intelligent selling effort and a 
better product at lower prices.” 


MILWAUKEE—Ellsworth L. Mills, formerly 
sales manager for the Bastian-Blessing 
Company here, was elected vice-president 
of the company last week. 


Pepperell’s Plan for 
Spotting the 
Livest Markets 


BY A. R. HAHN 


Managing Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 


ONFRONTED with the prob- 
lem of obtaining more accurate 
knowledge of actual and po- 
tential markets to use as a 
basis for achieving more efficient sales 
and advertising control, the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company two and one- 
half years ago began developing a 


sales analysis and sales research pro- 
gram which is aiding that company 
materially in cutting waste in its dis- 
tribution. 

Pepperell’s plan, set up in October, 
1928, is basically simple. Broadly 
speaking, it measures current sales 
performance against market potentiali- 
ties, thus supplying a running report 
on the company’s selling efficiency in 
all territories. 

The principal advantages of the 
Pepperell method are these: 

1. It supplies figures and facts while 
they are still fresh. 

2. It has been so _ intelligently 
planned that it coordinates with data 
from other authentic sources, to supply 
additional values, helpful compari- 
sons, etc. 

3. It is sufficiently simplifted—al- 


A study of sales and costs in individ- 
ual trading areas showed Pepperell 
where to concentrate. 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 


though it covers 1,500 items—so that 
it isn’t unwieldy. 

4. It is designed for profit control 
as well as volume control. 

Based on a tabulating machine card 
system, this sales analysis plan is set 
up to answer the following questions: 
Who sold the goods? Who bought 
the goods? Where were they sold? 
What is the cost of our sales? What 
is the cost of our advertising? What 
are our sales in relation to our sales 
opportunity? 

Because Pepperell sells through so 
many different types of outlets and be- 
cause the line embraces more than 
1,500 separate items, the problem of 
finding a workable method for answer- 
ing all these questions was not an easy 
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one. The line was finally broken down 
into six main commodity groupings. 
Channels of distribution were listed 
under ten heads, such as jobbers, re- 
tailers, manufacturers, converters, in- 
stitutions, etc. Trading areas* were 
finally adopted as the basis of the geo- 
graphical code, after the use of sales- 
men’s territories for the same purposes 
was proved impractical. 

Without going into details, let us 
say that the final and complete code 
developed for each account showed, in 
addition to the above information, the 
name of the salesman who sold the 
goods and the branch office in which 


*Several of the leading trading area 
studies were referred to in this work. 
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the business originated. A number 
code was used throughout. Card rec- 
ords were kept by customers and by 
cities. 

Provision was made for setting up 
area control sheets on a six months’ 
time period basis for: 1. Orders in 
commodity groups and units of sales. 
2. Sales in dollars for commodity 
groups. 3. Advertising expense in gen- 
eral account groups. 4. Selling ex- 
pense in general account groups and 
per cent reduction of all figures to in- 
dex or percentage figures, based on 
100 for the United States total, to 
measure against a “buying power in- 
dex,” which will be explained later. 

With this much detail in mind we 
can now picture, in broader terms, the 
aim of the whole set-up. “If,” Pep- 
perell officials reasoned, “we can ac- 
curately credit each trading area with 
the amount of merchandise sold in it, 
record the amount of dollars produced 
by such sale and charge the area with 
its share of advertising and selling ex- 
pense, we can thus determine the cost 
of sales production for that unit. We 
will then be in a position to com- 
pare such data with comparable areas, 
measure the data with a known and 
established buying power index and 
thus determine fairly accurately what, 
where and how our selling and mer- 
chandising effort should be placed in 
order to get the most satisfactory re- 
sults.” 


disclosed, stimulating us into necessary 
preventive measures, with the conse- 
quent result of increasing our total 
volume and total profits. 

“Conversely, a study of individual 
areas may disclose excessive selling 
costs in relation to actual sales. Fur- 
ther study may show that such expense 
is not even justified by potential sales 
opportunity, indicating subsequent ac- 
tion which will increase our total 
profits.” 

Trading area totals are readily made 
up from the city cards. The next step 
was the distribution of advertising ex- 
pense. Expenditures for advertising 
were broken down under these heads: 
Magazine, production, trade paper, 
dealer service, mewspaper, radio, re- 
search and overhead. 


X While space forbids a detailed ac- 


count of the way Pepperell achieved 
these breakdowns by trading areas, 
still certain points in the procedure are 
so interesting that they are being in- 
cluded here. Take, for example, the 
allocation of magazine advertising ex- 
penditures. Since circulation figures are 
available on a county basis, it would 
have been possible to total these fig- 
ures for each medium on the list, for 
any given trading area, and prorate 
that circulation against the total per- 
page cost. This, however, would have 
meant a large expenditure of time and 
the index would have to be refigured 
every time the company changed its 


total dollar expenditure for national 
magazines. 

Trade paper expenditures were allo- 
cated from actual circulation figures of 
four papers: Daily News-Record, Dry 
Goods Economist, Merchants Trade 
Journal and Commerce and Finance. 
While the factor of changing media 
would be operative here also, the com- 
pany proceeded on the assumption 
that the circulation of the trade papers 
they use or might use would follow 
closely the average of the four used 
as a base. 

Newspaper expenditures were much 
easier to handle. But radio presented 
a novel problem. ‘Here is a new ad- 
vertising medium,” Mr. McIntire said, 
“and coverage figures are at best only 
a good guess. We have received radio 
inquiries from as far south as Louisi- 
ana and Florida that mentioned WEAF 
in New York. And we have received 
inquiries from Texas that mentioned 
WHO at Des Moines. 

“Considering the lack of accurate 
data on the coverage of radio stations, 
we arbitrarily assumed that the effec- 
tive coverage was within a radius of 
100 miles of each station we are using. 
Setting this up on a map we assigned 
the cost of each station to the areas 
in which it had the greatest coverage. 
For example, New England, or Area 
Number 1, was charged with the cost 
of Stations WEEI, Boston; WTAG, 
Worcester; WTIC, Hartford; WCSH, 


Widespread efforts to cut costs have focused more and more 
interest on the question, “Where can we sell and advertise 
most profitably now?”—for business is good somewhere all 


of the time. 


Pepperell has found a way to select the mar- 


kets with the greatest profit return. Their ideas will help you. 


Why set up such records, if volume 
and profits are generally satisfactory ? 
The answer lies, according to Allyn B. 
McIntire, vice-president of Pepperell, 
and A. Mansker, in charge of research, 
under whose direction this work has 
been carried out, in the fact that a net 
sales volume or a net profit is made up 
of the excess of gains over losses dur- 
ing any given period of operation. 

“Our sales volume may rise over 
that of a previous comparable period,” 
he pointed out, “‘and yet, during that 
same period we may have lost business 
in a number of areas. It therefore 
follows that if we can, by suitable rec- 
ords, localize the sales production, ad- 
Vettising and selling expenses to each 
of our areas, such losses will be early 


list of magazine advertising media. 

A better method suggested itself. In 
the General Consumer Market Section 
of the Market Data Handbook of the 
United States, is a column headed 
“Circulation of Fifteen National Mag- 
azines Combined.’’ These figures are 
broken down by counties. By using 
these figures to prepare the index, Pep- 
perell established a basis which could 
be applied to any group of national 
media regardless of changes within 
that group. Proceeding on this assump- 
tion, the company prepared its index 
of magazine circulation broken down 
into trading areas on a basis of 100 
per cent for the United States (all ex- 
port figures are eliminated from this 
system) and applied this against the 


Portland; WJAR, Providence.” 

The next step was the allocation of 
selling expense. (Here again space 
forbids an exposition of the method 
used to break down each item of sell- 
ing expense.) Selling expense was 
classified under four general heads: 
1. Supervision, salaries and expenses; 
2. Traveling expenses; 3. Salesmen’s 
salaries, and 4. Overhead. One in- 
teresting point lies in the fact that the 
distribution of supervision expense was 
made on the basis of the roadmen’s 
expense in each territory. Credit and 
other expenses were charged to the 
branches on the basis of sales volume. 

The assignment of selling expense 
to the trading areas proved compara- 
(Continued on page 115) 


Why 1910 Packing 
Methods Won’t Serve 
a 1930 Market 


BY ELLIOTT Cc LOGAN 


Vice-president, Logan Brothers Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


OT long ago the vice-presi- 

dent of a large manufacturing 

concern came to see us and 

sold us a large quantity of 
goods. We have handled these goods 
for many years and have always had 
to break down the cases at consider- 
able expense and with some loss in 
order to keep up our turnover rate in 
our stores. 

On this order we specified that the 
items be packed in cases of fifty, in- 
stead of 100. The manufacturer then 
said he would have to charge us five 
cents more a case if he deviated from 
the regular packages of 100 items, 
since it cost more to pack the smaller 
quantity. 

I then asked him, if it was a matter 
of manufacturer's cost, why he did 
not pack his goods in cases of 200 
packages. He replied with a long ex- 
planation to the effect that the stand- 
ard case was firmly established and 
that wholesalers preferred it; but fur- 
ther questioning brought out the ex- 
pression of a belief on his part that 
the trade considers a case a case and 
that if he decreased the quantity in 
each case he would not sell as much 
goods. 

The truth is that my company has 
been hammering away for many years 
to encourage manufacturers to pack 
their goods in more convenient and 
practical quantities. We have made 
considerable headway. We _ have 
broken down resistance by offering to 
pay from two and one-half to ten 
cents a case to get goods packed the 
way we want them—the way that is 
most economical to us. 

Ever since our business was estab- 
lished, until recently, we have had a 
broken package room which we called 
our Grief Department. It was neces- 
sary to deliver to this room a very 
large part of the volume we bought. 
The cases were opened and goods 
were delivered in units that were suit- 
able for handling in our stores. There 
was not only the cost of handling; 
but the loss through thievery and 
broken packages was very great. In 


fact, the operation of this room was 
one of the most annoying and expen- 
sive factors of our business. 

Not long ago we were able to close 
this department. This does not mean 
that we receive all goods now packed 
in the way we want them, but enough 
manufacturers are cooperating to en- 
able us to discontinue breaking down 
practically all original packages. The 
manufacturers who have refused to do 
this are paying the cost themselves in 
smaller turnover and sales resistance. 
In any number of instances we have 
found that when a case of goods 
packed with the proper quantity goes 
into one of our stores, the goods sell 
more readily than they do when 
packed in larger quantities. Manu- 
facturers who cooperate are anxious 
for more business, and it is quite nat- 
ural for us to push the goods that 
give us a rapid and profitable turn- 
over. 

The manufacturers of Borden's 
milks, Del Monte canned goods, 
Clicquot ginger ale, Quaker Oats and 
a great many others have reduced the 
quantity of goods in their cases, in 
many instances cutting it in half. This 
has saved us a great deal of money. 
Quite naturally we feel that these 
manufacturers have shown a construc- 
tive spirit and we are pushing their 
goods. In every instance we are sell- 
ing more of their goods than we did 
when they packed them in larger 
cases. 

Some of the examples are interest- 
ing. Borden’s small evaporated milk, 
for instance, used to come to us nine- 
ty-six in a case. It is mow packed 
forty-eight to the case. The Mag- 
nolia condensed milk was packed 
forty-eight and is now packed twenty- 
four. Ivory soap is also reduced in 
quantity to the case of fifty, and Scot 
toilet paper, which used to be packed 
100, now comes fifty to the case. A 
brand of crab meat that we sell a 
great deal of was formerly packed 
ninety-six to the case, and now comes 
to us in twenty-fours. 

In many of these smaller packages 
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our larger stores order as frequently 
as twice a week. They get the goods 
when they want them and our supply 


is regular. We have an automatic 
system of checking stock which gives 
us all of the time necessary to reorder, 
and the missing of a sale because 
goods are not in stock is a very rare 
exception with us. A smaller package 
adds to our convenience in turnover 
and cost of handling and is one of the 
most satisfactory economies we have 
ever found. When we consider the 
results in our own business we wonder 
why all manufacturers do not study re- 
tail distribution needs and conform to 
them. I know of nothing that will 
lead to closer cooperation than a care- 
ful study on the part of the manufac- 
turer of factors like the package which 
are so intimately related to those 
forces which keep goods regularly and 
profitably flowing through the chan- 
nels of distribution. 


Mueller Planning to Extend 
Campaign on New Pipe 


Detroit—tThe extension of advertis- 
ing for Streamline pipe and fittings 
to the architectural and engineering 
papers, as well as the general public, 
is being considered by the Mueller 
Brass Company of Port Huron, Mich- 
igan, according to Francis H. McKin- 
ney, of Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
the agency handling the acount. 
Streamline is a new development for 
the plumbing trade, doing away en- 
tirely with the old threaded joint and 
compression joint, and, according to 
the manufacturer’s claims, saving ap- 
proximately 30 per cent in weight and 
more than 36 per cent in space re- 
quired for insulation. About 160 
jobbers throughout the United States 
are handling the new line. 

“Sales effort is now being backed by a 
substantial campaign in plumbing and 
heating trade papers,’ Mr. McKinney 
said, ‘and plans are under considera- 
tion for extending this advertising 
program to architectural and engineer- 
ing papers, and to the general public.” 


Perfect Circle Appoints 
West Coast Manager 


HAGERSTOWN, IND.— Arthur H. 
Webber has been appointed Pacific 
coast district manager of the Perfect 
Circle Company of this city, Don H. 
Teetor, manager of replacement sales, 
announced last week. He _ succeeds 
Glenn Harkrader, who retired June 1. 
Mr. Webber's territory will include 
California, Nevada, Arizona, part of 
New Mexico and part of Texas. 


Albert P. Steler 


HOSE who contend that  suc- 
cess in selling is due more to 
application than to native abil- 
ity and that the consistent pro- 
ducer is preferable to the erratic star 
will find strong support of their con- 
tention in the record of Albert P. 
Steler, a Detroit salesman employed by 
Johnston & Clark, agents of the -Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Steler has been selling life in- 
surance for fifteen years, all of which 
have been spent in Detroit, with the 
same agency and same company. 
During seven of these fifteen years he 
has been national champion in num- 
ber of lives written and he has now 
held this championship for five con- 
secutive years. 

While he has never been champion 
in total volume of insurance written, 
he has always been among the leaders 
and for the past six consecutive years 
has written a million dollars’ worth 
or more each year. 

His production last year was 218 
lives, totaling $1,128,200, 141 per 
cent of quota. He was the only 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 


pany salesman in the state who wrote 
more than a million dollars’ worth of 
insurance in 1930. 


illion Dollar Salesmen 


BY D. G BAIRD 


Application and a plan of work, more than innate 
sales ability, is responsible for success in selling, 
says this star performer for the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company. Albert Steler has held the 
national championship in number of lives written 
for this company for five consecutive years. 


The first of a group of articles on salesmen in various lines, 
who have sold better-than-a-million a year. 


This salesman who has enjoyed such 
a long period of uninterrupted success 
has this to say on the subject of abil- 
ity vs. application: ‘From my own 
experience and from my contacts with 
many successful salesmen, I would 
say that success in selling life insurance 
is due to but 10 per cent in selling 
ability; the other 90 per cent is 
in the individual's application, or- 
ganization and plan of work. 

“I would say further that the 
methods followed by one successful 
salesman may not be at all suited to 
others. Methods and even the or- 
ganization and plan of work of dif- 
ferent successful salesmen are as 
different as the salesmen themselves. 
Perhaps that is why some have con- 
cluded that salesmanship cannot be 
taught; that good salesmen are born, 
not made. 


“I don’t agree with that at all. 
There are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of selling which can be learned 
and applied by any man of average 
ability and usefulness—the mechanics 
of the job, if you please. I agree with 
J. S. Drewry, our company’s general 
agent for Ohio, who says: ‘No sales- 
man has a right to succeed who is not 
willing to do the things that are 
known to produce success.’ ”’ 

Mr. Drewry is one of the several 
general agents who have specifically 
cited Mr. Steler as a model salesman 
and a recent incident of the kind is of 
particular interest just here. 

In anticipation of a general sales 
meeting, he asked two successful sales- 
men to prepare papers reviewing their 
experiences in writing their last thirty 
cases, including source of prospect, 
how approach was made favorable, 
sales ideas advanced, length of, time 
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required to close the case, and the gen- 
eral method of work followed. Mr. 
Steler was one of the salesmen. 

Following the meeting, Mr. Drewry 
analyzed the methods of the two sales- 
men. 

“The results of these studies,” he 
said, “proved conclusively the impor- 
tance of proper prospecting, the 
necessity of conservation of time 
through self-organization, and _ the 
value of a decisive attitude as to 
whether a man was a prospect the 
agent could sell. Furthermore, the 
comparison indicated that, given two 
men of equal selling ability, the more 
successful would be that one who has 
mastered the mechanics of selling, 
who has developed habits of work 
which not only keep him going, but 
which do much to relieve him of men- 
tal disturbances incident to life insur- 
ance selling. 

“The thirty cases of one agent had 
been sold over a period of approxi- 
mately fourteen months. . . . His 
error in the past has been in working 
only with. prospects who have ability 
to buy large amounts, and when they 
fail he has no group to fall back on 
to protect the time he has invested in 
the larger type of prospect. Because 
of his aim to sell large amounts, he 
finds it desirable to ‘cultivate’ his pros- 
pects—often over a long period of 
time.” 

Mr. Steler’s thirty cases had been 
sold in about eight weeks, during 
which time he had made 314 calls 
and approximately 150 attempts to 
close. oe 

“To be successful,” Steler said in 
commenting on his methods, “‘any 
salesman must have a plan of work 

(Continued on page 114) 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15—In anticipation of im- 
proved business conditions, a rapidly increasing number of 
manufacturers in numerous lines are developing more effec- 
tive dealer contacts. There is no doubt, according to 
several recent government surveys, that the retailer has as- 
sumed the most important place in distribution, and that 
his importance will increase for some time. 

The most significant result of the Trade Commission’s 
investigation is the unquestioned success and progress of the 
cooperative chains of independents. These chains are, in 
the main, prosperous, and the entirely independent retailer 
in some lines is rapidly improving his position by the 
adoption of better methods. 

In the automobile industry a number of manufacturers 
are studying the retail end of distribution with the motive 
of improving the condition of the dealer. Several trade 
associations are interested in similar studies, and in the 
future it looks as if an assurance of profit for distributors 
will be a necessary factor of every successful sales plan. 


Further Encouragement as to Conditions is found by 
government forecasters in the fact that reactions are now 
found to be conforming to expectations. Washington 
opinion is that the German situation is not as serious as 
it is pictured by the press, and that a partial recovery will 
be rapid when the moratorium problem is settled one way 
or the other. Washington observers also mention the 
rapidity with which American manufacturers are discarding 
old methods and planning their distribution with an un- 
derstanding of present conditions and a determination to 
create a healthy stimulation of trade. 


Reports of Controlled Chains will be published by the 
Federal Trade Commission from time to time; but the 
principal data will not be released before the next Congress 
convenes. Some preliminary material may be published in 
the form of advance reports during September; but im- 
portant facts will be withheld until December and after. 


Faults of our Economic System are being recognized as 
never before in the history of the country, according to 
Edward B. George, chief of the marketing service division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Mr. 
George has just returned from a trip through most of the 
principal cities of Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, North and South Carolina, and said that in the 
determination to improve existing conditions all individual 
business men appear to take part. His purpose was to in- 
troduce the marketing service program of the Department 
of Commerce, and he reported keen interest and large at- 
tendance at all meetings. 


Willingness to Organize for the purpose of effectively 
utilizing all available data for the permanent improvement 
of distribution was another encouraging sign reported by 
Mr. George. The work is being carried on by chambers 
of commerce and local trade associations in cooperation 
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with the bureau, and in many cities and towns committees 
have been set up by the commercial bodies to apply to local 
business the results of surveys and the general information 
of the merchandising service. 


Tremendous Local Campaigns of Publicity have ac- 
companied the organization work wherever it has started, 
This is a phase that should have the study of manufac- 
turers, since it will affect the demand for many lines. 
Some chambers of commerce have taken on extra men 
and others have assigned staff members to devote all their 
time to the application and organization programs. And 
the general program will continue to be developed until 
every community of any importance has a definite organiza- 
tion through which individual business men can be aided 
with everything the Department of Commerce has to offer. 


Improvement of the Golf Industry is one of a number 
of surprises of the last two years. It was mentioned by 
a government official as a suggestion for possible business 
development. He said that during the last two years the 
number of golfers has increased about 20 per cent and 
totals somewhere between two and three million. There 
are now close to 6,000 golf courses in the country. 

It is expected that the rate of increase will be sustained 
for some years, which means added facilities in cities, an 
increase in employment for building courses, a greater 
demand for country real estate and better health for many 
more men and women. The official also said that the 
interest in the game should encourage manufacturers of 
other sporting goods to take advantage, through advertising 
and merchandising, of the widespread and_ increasing 
interest in open-air sports. 


Trade Practice Conference Problems have been thor- 
oughly discussed by a special Kiplinger Washington Letter 
which is the most interesting and valuable outline of the 
subject we have seen. As long as a limited supply lasts 
we shall be glad to send copies of this letter on request. 
Address the Washington Bureau of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
950 National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


Exceptional Work of Trade Associations is being 
commented on by government officials. The jewelry 
trade body has planned an intensive application program 
to extend to all members of the industry the benefits of 
the recent survey. The confectionery industry, through its 
national association, has set up state and regional commit- 
tees through which to carry to individual companies an 
understanding of modern costing methods. The Inter- 
national Stamp Manufacturers’ Association is fostering 
through zone meetings the practical application of cost 
finding and the methods developed in the recent survey 
for its industry. The New England Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ Association has devised a special set of forms in 
order that individual manufacturers can apply the facts, 
methods and conclusions which the industry drew from the 
survey recently made in its behalf. And among others, 
a number of retail grocers’ state and local associations have 
made surprising progress in eliminating their part of the 
ten billion dollar waste in distribution. 
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but don’t throw the cannon overboard! 


When the real test comes, all the parapher- 
nalia of peacetime, all the decorations that 
shine in reviews, are thrown aside. Decks 
are cleared, men are stripped for action. 
Only the essentials of battle— manpower 


and guns— remain. 


Business today is facing its real test. All the 
methods that merely help business “dress 
up’, that just arouse public admiration, must 
be discarded. Today there’s room on the 
deck for only the real sales weapons—man- 
power and advertising that shoots straight at 


its prospects. 


For those who sell to business and industry 
the McGraw-Hill business publications are 
the essentials of battle. They’re aimed 
straight at your prospects—over half-a-mil- 
lion men of business and industry who 
impulse and control buying. They are used as 
buying guides by 69% of the executives 
questioned recently. Clear the decks for this 


battle, but don’t throw the cannon overboard! 


Jobs that business paper 
advertising can do NOW 


There are ten ways in which business Pap va 
— ng can help your salesmen get or 
- today. Here’s one. 


It can hurdle the barrier of distance 
—keep your story before far-away 
brospects between the salesmen’s calls. 


This and th: other uses of business paper 
advertising are explained in our book, 

“Industrial Advertising at Work.” Our rep- 
resentative will gladly bring you a copy 
on request. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Greenville + Cleveland Detroit Chicago 


Electric Railway Journal 
Bus Transportation 
Aviation 


Eng neering and Mining Journal 
Encineering and Mining World 


Meial and Mineral Markets 
Coz! Age 


Textile World 


St. Louis 


San Francisco Los Angeles + London 


Electrical World 
Electrical Merchandising 


Electrical West Food Industries 
Power Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 


Radio Retailing 
Electronics 


U. S. Tires Introduce New Sales Kit 


NEW sales kit, the sponsors 

of which claim is the most 

complete, most compact and 

most carefully planned ever 
offered tire dealers, was introduced 
about June 1 by the United States Rub- 
ber Company, tire division, for its 
master dealers to use in contacting 
their larger accounts direct. 

The kit consists of sections of tires 
and tubes of different types and sizes, 
samples of materials and a complete 
sales manual, all carried in a flat bag, 
fourteen and a half by twelve inches 
in size, of the brief case type, made of 
seven-ounce, black, top grain cowhide. 

Two of the three pockets of the case 
are partly cut away at the top center 
to reveal the tire and tube sections in 
them when the case is open, without 
taking them out. Samples of fabrics 
are mounted in a folder which is car- 
ried in one of the pockets of the case. 

The sales manual consists of 160 
pages, with tab index, in a “Lexide’’ 
loose - leaf binder. ‘Lexide” is a 
U. S. Rubber Company product which 
resembles grain leather. The manual 
contains technical and descriptive ma- 
terial concerning all the different types 
of U. S. tires, retail prices, a section 
devoted to “original equipment,” de- 
signed to emphasize the confidence of 
automobile manufacturers in U. S. 
tires, as indicated by the fact that they 
choose them as original equipment on 
the cars they manufacture, technical 


data about tires, load and inflation 
schedules, etc., history and progress of 
the company, ‘Rubber from _ the 
World’s Greatest Farm,’ “From Cot- 
ton to Cord” and how U. S. tires are 
made. There are more than 100 illus- 
trations, many of them in color. 

“The manual answers more than 99 
per cent of all the questions any dealer 
will ever be asked in selling or servic- 
ing tires,’ according to executives of 
the company. 

It is intended to serve as a practical 
sales help to dealers and their salesmen 
in calling on fleet owners and other 
customers whom it is necessary to see 
at their place of business. It tells the 
story they want to place before their 


When closed, the new U. S. Tire 
Kit looks like a standard brief case. 
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customers and prospects and there is 
nothing in it that is to be concealed 
from them. 

The sales kit is being sold to dealers 
at $12.50. 


Safeway Expands in West; 
Acquires MacMarr Stores 


RENO, NeEv.—A plan for the acquisi- 
tion of MacMarr Stores, Inc., Port- 
land, Oregon, by Safeway Stores, Inc., 
here, has been approved by the direc- 
tors of both companies, M. B. Skaggs, 
president of Safeway, and Charles E. 
Marr announced last week. 

Safeway operates more than 2,600 re- 
tail grocery stores and 1,600 meat 
markets in nineteen western and mid- 
dle western states, Washington, D. C., 
Canada and Hawaii, as well as ware- 
houses and bakeries, with a total 
sales volume in 1930 of over $219,- 
000,000. 

MacMarr operates more than 1,300 
retail grocery stores and 550 meat 
markets in ten western states, with 
sales in 1930 of over $86,000,000. 


SALEM, Mass.—Hygrade Silvania Corpora- 
tion, successor to Hygrade Lamp Com- 
pany, Sylvania Products Company and 
Nilco Lamp Works, Inc., announces the 
election of Edward J. Poor as chairman of 
the board. Other newly appointed officers 
are B. G. Erskine, president; Frank A. 
Poor, treasurer, and Walter E. Poor and 
Guy S. Felt, vice-presidents. 
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“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


An additional service in classified telephone directories 
—bridging the gap between advertising and selling. 


—_ 


How a large tire manufac- 


turer plans to focus public 


attention on his better dealers 


we PED bee 7 


Many companies have found a selected dealer organiza- 
tion indispensable to business growth. Yet often the job 
of procuring such dealers is difficult. 


A company that makes the tires used on many cars 
undertook Trade Mark Service to make its selected 
dealer plan more attractive. This company now offers 
to its selected and aggressive dealers, who the branch 
manager feels are worthy of representation, the oppor- 
tunity of listing their names, addresses and telephone 
numbers under its trade mark heading in Where to Buy 
It Classified Telephone Directories. 


Such an offer is enticing to the dealer because it means 
that many a person in need of a tire can find his name in 
the local Where to Buy It directory. To the consumer it 
means he can easily find the nearest dealer and service 
station for his favorite brand of tire. To this manufac- 
turer Trade Mark Service means a larger, selected dealer 
list, more good will and more business. 


Trade Mark Service may be made to fit your merchan- 
dising needs. Write for the booklet, **A Major Contribu- 
tion to Modern Merchandising.’’ Just use the coupon— 
there’s no obligation. 


Trade Mark Service Manager 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

208 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: We would like to have the book, *‘A Major Contribution 
to Modern Merchandising,’’ which shows how Trade Mark Service 
can be applied to knotty merchandising and selling problems in 
many businesses. This request places us under no obligation whatever. 


Company 
Address 
By 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 
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Ice Men’s Leads Help Expand 
Market for Refrigerators 


CLEVELAND—Not just ice, but refrig- 
eration, is being sold by the City Ice 
& Fuel Company here, one of the 
largest ice companies in the country 
with plants in twenty-six states, selling 
ice and refrigerators—using that back- 
door ambassador of good will, the ice 
man himself, to provide the valuable 
selling leads. 

Going on the obvious theory that if 
you buy an ice box you are going to 
buy ice to put into it, this company 
has formed a refrigerator sales divi- 
sion, which, operating only since 
April of this year, has already been 
so successful that it is being in- 
augurated in practically every city in 
which the company operates, according 
to L. B. Von Wiese, chairman of the 
sales promotion committee. 
“Consumers are not buying ice just 
because it is ice,’ Mr. Von Wiese told 
SALES MANAGEMENT, “they are buy- 
ing ice because of the refrigeration it 
renders. Ice plus a worn-out or 
poorly constructed refrigerator equals 
unsatisfactory refrigeration. And ice 
gets a black eye it doesn’t deserve. Ice 
plus a properly constructed ___re- 
frigerator equals satisfactory refrigera- 
tion.” 

Hence you have the reason for the 
new refrigerator sales department of 
the City Ice & Fuel Company, with 
its complementary mewspaper and 
radio advertising, its new home as- 
sembly halls and employe educational 
courses to put over ice-refrigeration 
and sell more ice. 

The entire sales plan hinges upon the 
ice delivery man, who represents the 
company to the consumer. Eighty-five 
per cent of the leads which have come 
into the offices of the sales organiza- 
tion have come from the men on the 
wagons. —_ 

It is a simple matter for the ice man 
to note that Mrs. Gump's refrigerator 
holds only half as much ice as that 
lady would have him put into it. He 
can see that the Blicks’ refrigerator is 
poorly insulated—and, by casting an 
eye in the direction of the kitchen 
furnishings or other regions of the 
home, tell also whether the Blicks are 
likely to have the money with which 
to buy a new refrigerator. He may 
even have a fund of information on 
the personality of each housewife he 
serves, to throw light on the sales 
f#éthéd most likely to succeed in ap- 
proaching the prospect. 

This invaluable source of information 
is stimulated by commission paid the 


wagon man for every sale resulting 
from a lead he supplied. Training the 
men is handled through the employe 
educational courses given by the com- 
pany. With a model kitchen in the 
assembly hall as a stage, groups of 
one hundred ice men are given dem- 
onstrations in the “wrong way’ and 
the “City Ice way” to deliver ice. 
Direct sales attacks by drivers are 
frowned upon; the training consists 
only of encouraging tact and courtesy, 
neatness of appearance and regularity 
in calling upon the customer. 

The sales force proper, under the 


The home assembly hall where club 
women are entertained and told 
about refrigeration. 


direction of a committee, is composed 
of one salesman to each of the twelve 
service stations (ice depots) through- 
out the city. In connection with the 
sales department, a service department 
is maintained, whose sole function is 
to service the refrigerator after it has 
been sold. As soon as an ice box is 
placed in a home, a service woman 
calls to explain the best way to use 
and maintain it. In some instances, 
when the new customer is willing, the 
neighbors are invited in for a demon- 
stration. Thus this lead-sale-service 
chain forms a sales-combination. 

While most of the actual selling is 
performed through this set-up, a cen- 
tral salesroom has been located on one 
of the prominent corners in the busi- 
ness section, attractively fitted up, 
much in the manner of a smart shop. 
To the rear of the salesroom is the 
home assembly hall, a part of the 
good-will program of the company. 
A sizable auditorium contains a model 
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kitchen, wherein a _ glass-paneled 
demonstration refrigerator is promi- 
nently displayed, set on an elevated 
platform. Here groups of club women, 
numbering about seventy-five, are in- 
vited to attend meetings. A different 
club is entertained each time, the 
guests served luncheon or supper free 
of charge and given a demonstration 
by the home economist in charge of 
this department. In a twenty-minute 
talk, the principles of refrigeration 
and their application to dietetics are 
pointed out, the use and care of the 
refrigerator and the advantages of ice 
refrigeration discussed. After the 
demonstration the guests use the room 
for a card party or other entertain- 
ment. 

While a few actual sales have come 
from these meetings, no solicitation of 
any kind is made. The meetings are 
regarded purely as good-will and 
prestige promotion work and_ have 
proven so popular with the women of 
the city that the meeting room is 
booked for an entire year in advance. 
Still another promotion plan is used 
in connection with schools and civic 
groups. A motion picture, ‘The 
Romance of Ice,” is being shown to 
an average of 2,000 immediate and 
future ice-using prospects every week. 
A lecture, given by a woman with 
scientific training, accompanies the 
motion picture. 

Local newspaper advertising and pub- 
licity has always been employed by the 
City Ice & Fuel Company for their 
product. Now the advertisements call 
attention to the refrigerator values. 
Radio programs are given over local 
stations in eleven cities. All the ad- 
vertising stresses the slogan, ‘Those 
Who' Really Know Prefer Ice.” 

The results of the plan are tangible— 
in one cold week in April thirty-five 
ice refrigerators were sold, when the 
sales organization was less than that 
many days old. “Sales expectancy’ 
figures show that between 3,000 and 
4,000 refrigerators will be sold in 
Cleveland alone this year—the first 
year of the department’s functioning. 
Sales are already absorbing current 
operating expense. 

The refrigerators are selling at a very 
low margin of profit, some $10 below 
the usual retail price. All makes of 
ice boxes are sold, with one being 
manufactured especially for the com- 
pany and bearing its own trade-mark. 
The most popular model of a price 
list ranging from $24 to $350 is that 
priced at $54. Although some sales 
of wholesale refrigerators and watet 
coolers have been made, more than 
90 per cent of the refrigerators sold 
through the present plan are to domes- 
tic users. 
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Liberty 


Has MADE 


ver $200,000 


For Macfadden Publications, Incorporated 
Within the 3 months since its acquisition 


- is what has happened: 


1. Administration expense has been largely eliminated 
by Macfadden administrative officers assuming these 
functions. 


2. Overhead expense has been reduced through pro- 
duction of Liberty in the established Macfadden plant. 


3. Organization expense has been cut, due to the 
availability of a clerical structure needing but slight 
expansion. 
4. Circulation expense has been lowered by making 
Liberty a part of the Macfadden unit-distribution and 
unit-billing plan. 

These savings amount to nearly three-quarters of 
a million dollars yearly. 


No Corners Cut 
These are natural economies. No others have been 
attempted. The Advertising staff, serving Liberty’s 
advertisers, and the Editorial staff, serving Liberty’s 
readers, continue without reduction. 


As a matter of fact, the program here calls for 
steady expansion. 


A score of marketing studies are now being con- 
ducted to develop useful data for advertisers. 


Larger sums are being paid than ever before for 
stories, articles and illustrations of the type respon- 
sible for Liberty’s circulation success. 


Ploughing the Profits Back 
into the Property 


Liberty’s first profits are being used to pursue this 
improvement program with greater speed. 


Editorial, manuscript and art purchases are being 
stepped up to the tune of nearly $100,000 a year. 


A weekly radio program over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, costing $125,000 was begun July 3rd. 
This is to tell non-readers why Liberty is the most- 
asked-for magazine published. 


Two steps of paper stock betterment have already 
been taken. Paper worth $75,000 more a year has been 
used since May 23rd. 


Already, potential profits of the Fall have been 
pledged toward a new paper contract taking effect 
January 2, 1932. This is the largest paper contract ever 
placed by a single magazine. It calls for an expenditure 
of $160,000 more a year. 


Vindicating the Faith of $1,521,677 
New Advertising Orders 


This quick start justifies the convictions of the 58 
agencies and 92 advertisers who placed a million-and- 
a-half-dollars’ worth of orders within 60 days of the 
purchase announcement. 


Not that a publisher’s profit-and-loss sheet can sell 
goods to John and Jane Consumer! . . . These orders 
went to buy 99% guaranteed-to-be-read circulation, 
greatest coverage in cities over 25,000, next-to-/eading 
matter visibility, whole family interest, at one-quarter 
to one-half less cost than other magazines! 


But a publisher who can make money for himself 
adds no small assurance to one’s belief that he can 
make money for his advertisers. 
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Novel Design Keeps Master Tire 
Factory Running at Capacity 
BY MANLY WRIGHT CONANT 


Showing profits consistently through- 
out this period of business depression 
while its larger contemporaries are 
persistently writing history in red ink, 
the Master Tire Corporation seems to 
bear out the prophecy of F. A. 
Seiberling,* veteran dean of the rub- 
ber industry, that there will always be 
a profitable place in the industry for 
small companies. Right now, while 
advance statistical reports of accepted 
authorities forecast losses during the 
first half of this year for major manu- 
facturers,** this corporation com- 
posed of three small companies, is 
reporting satisfactory profits. Par- 
ticularly is this true of one of its 
subsidiaries, the Falls Rubber Com- 
pany of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, small 
neighbor to Akron, the center of the 
industry. 

F. C. Millhoff, for sixteen years gen- 
eral sales manager of the Miller Rub- 
ber Company, merged with Goodrich 
a year ago last March, is the executive 
sales head of the Master Tire Cor- 
poration. The corporation’s success 
is due to ideas coming out of Mr. 
Millhoff’s vast experience, one of 
which is that a good commodity with 
peculiar appeal can be merchandised 
profitably without price appeal. The 
Falls company has designed a tire of 
novel tread and sidewalls. Regard- 
less of the fact that its larger com- 
petitors are operating at a loss and are 
selling unprecedented quality at the 
lowest prices in history, the Falls com- 
pany is getting a fancy price for this 
novel product and the factory is 
operating at capacity with eight-hour 
shifts to supply the demand. 

“Smaller companies are foolish to try 
to compete with larger manufacturers 
on their own basis,” stated Mr. Mill- 
hoff. ‘“Their volume and branch dis- 
tribution gives them advantages with 
which we cannot hope to compete. 
We can’t match them in advertising 
nor branch service. We can’t com- 
pete with them in sales and merchan- 
dising. But by process of elimination 
we have reduced our possibilities to 
our only hope of keeping profitably 
alive among them. That is by pro- 
ducing something different of quality 
which appeals to a certain peculiar 
contingent of the motoring public. 
Our Falls Road Master novel tread 


*He has no connection with Master Tire 
Corporation. 
**Firestone is an exception. 


tire adorns the cars of sports model 
design of motorists who like their tire 
equippage to have the same individ- 
uality as their cars. And there are 
enough and more of these motorists 
to keep our small factory humming at 


capacity.” 


Old Gold in Old Fold; 
Seeks He-Men Again 


New York—The recent ap- 
pearance of an Old Gold cigar- 
ette advertisement picturing a 
hardened and _ hearty _ steel 
worker telling the world that he 
keeps kissable for the wife and 
kiddies with Old Golds seems 
to strengthen the truth of the 
rumor that the company’s ‘keep 
kissable” campaign has turned 
masculine consumers away from 
Old Golds. A survey made 
among a group of men showed 
that the majority of them had 
been kidded so much since the 
initial appearance of the pretty 
“keep kissable’’ girl that they 
had turned to other brands. 
Perhaps they will return to the 
old fold as they read the newest 
copy which asks them to avoid 
“ash-tray breath.” 


Three Plywood Companies 
Merge in Washington 


PUYALLUP, WASH.—Three veneer or 
plywood plants—Columbia Box & 
Veneer Company, Washington Box 
Company and Grays Harbor Veneer 
Company—have been merged to form 
the Spruce Veneer Package Company, 
with headquarters here. 

A. J. DeLateur is president and gen- 
eral manager; A. E. McIntosh, secre- 
tary; Charles W. Schuh, vice-presi- 
dent and assistant manager; and Fred 
W. Wonn, treasurer. 


Dodge to Handle Mono Sales 


Newark, N. J.—Frederick U. Dodge of 
the Frederick U. Dodge Company, Inc., 
advertising agency here, has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Mono Service 
Company, of Newark, manufacturer of 
Kleen Kup paper packages for foods and 
other products, to succeed Elbert Beeman, 
who resigned last month. Mr. Dodge has 
been associated with the company in vari- 
ous executive capacities for the last twenty 
years. 


Standard Oil Ties Up 
Midwest Campaign 
with A. A. A. Tests 


CuHIcAGo—One thousand six hundred 
and fourteen newspapers in 1,459 
cities and towns and thirteen states in 
the middlewest will carry what is said 
to be the most elaborate advertising 
campaign ever developed tying up re- 
search and news values. Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana started the 
campaign in March and expects to 
extend it to early winter with the co- 
operation of the American Automo- 
bile Association. 

The campaign heralds in local news- 
papers the coming of a fleet of thir. 
teen standard model cars. This fleet 
represents a moving laboratory show- 
ing first-hand results of an elaborate 
test to prove the superiority of the 
Standard brands of gasoline and 
motor oils. 

Early last spring officials of the auto- 
mobile association bought thirteen 
new 1931 cars, including a Ford, 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Chrysler, Studebaker, Hudson, Cadil- 
lac, Willys-Knight, Nash, Cord and 
Reo. These were run 9,000 miles at 
various speeds from twenty-five to 
fifty-five miles an hour with more than 
600,000 observations being made by 
lubrication experts. 

With the tests completed, these cars 
are being taken to 450 towns, cities 
and shown in dealers’ show windows, 
each car equipped with special instru- 
ments to show how the findings were 
secured. 

One of the most interesting results 
determined was that consumption of 
oil and gasoline was excessive at ex- 
tremely low and extremely high 
speeds, and that in the average car 
the consumption a mile gradually les- 
sens until somewhere around thirty- 
five miles an hour. After that it 
increases in ratio of speed, for exam- 
ple—running at thirty miles an hour 
for 1,000 miles the thirteen cars con- 
sumed on an average one quart of 
oil; at fifty-five miles an hour, under 
exactly the same conditions, consump- 
tion averaged 6.9 quarts. 


Fokker Interests to Combine 
New YorkK—Anthony H. G. Fokker, who 
resigned recently as director of engineering 
of the General Aviation Corporation here, 
has announced. a proposal for the forma- 
tion of the International Fokker Corpora- 
tion, combining into one organization all 
Fokker interests. Although the Dutch 
Fokker Aircraft Company is the nucleus of 
the new organization and licenses com- 
panies to produce Fokker planes, the head- 
quarters of International Fokker Corpora- 
tion will be in the United States. 
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Oklahoma City 


Leads the Nation in 
Per Capita Building 


For the first five months of 1931, a total of 
$8,822,790 in building permits was issued in 
Oklahoma City . . . $47.59 for every man, 
woman and child . . . 38% more than shown 
by any other city in the country. June was 
another million-dollar building month . 

the forty-sixth in a row... a world’s record 
for cities of this size. 


Increased trade activity in June was indi 
cated by a gain of about $18,000,000 in bank 
debits over May and an all-time record was 
set in property transfers when 895 deeds and 
508 mortgages were filed. 


Yes, business is quite all right in Oklahoma 
City, thank you! 
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The Oklahoma City Market 


One Newspaper 


Buy Contacts Its 


$467,194,.000* Spendable Income! 


The Oklahoma City A.B.C. trade 
area, extending an average of 68 
miles in all directions from Oklahoma 
City, is part of no other market— 
tributary to no other city. No out- 
side metropolitan daily penetrates 
here to the extent of even 1%. Tulsa 
is. 132 miles to the northeast ; Wichita, 
172 miles north; Dallas, 201 miles 
south; and Fort Smith, 228 miles east. 


Within the Oklahoma City trade 
area, the Oklahoman and Times give 
the advertiser 16,464 MORE circula- 
tion than all the 22 other daily news- 
papers published in this territory com- 
bined, including the third Oklahoma 
City newspaper, PLUS 36,220 circula- 
tion in Oklahoma outside the trade 


area—all this at LESS than one-third 
the milline cost of the 22-paper com- 
bination. 


The Oklahoma City Market is rec- 
ognized by advertisers as one of the 
best sales territories in the country, 
and as a market where the cost of 
effective advertising is low, when an 
adequate schedule is concentrated in 
the Oklahoman and Times. 


Oe 


*This is the total spendable income for Oklahoma 
City’s 26-county A.B.C. trading area. Elsewhere 
in this issue of Sales Management appears a map 
and population study of the Oklahoma City 
Market which includes only 22 counties due to 
the fact that a perfect circle of 68 miles radius 
was drawn instead of adhering to the heart- 
shaped boundary established by the A.B.C. 


th DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
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OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
E Katz Jpecial Agency 


Y TIMES 


RADIOPHONE WKY 


The outline of tributary areas, as shown by map and 
text, is advanced only as a rough approximation 
(keeping to county lines) of the trading area of each 
major market. Audit Bureau of Circulations state- 
ments were consulted for the definition of “carrier 
limits,” “trading radius” and “eight largest cities 
within trading radius.” See notes for sources of 
additional material on each market. 


Number Forty: Oklahoma City 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 68 Miles—The circle indicates distance only ; 
not exact boundaries of trading area) 


Number Forty-one: Richmond 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 25 Miles—The circle indicates distance only ; 
not exact boundaries of trading area) 
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Population Studies of Principal 
Markets and Their Tributary Areas 


KLAHOMA CITY is one of 
the centers which achieved a 
spectacular more-than-100 per 
cent rate of growth between 
1920 and 1930. Many of the small 
cities near Oklahoma City registered 
increases which far outran the rate of 
national growth. The eight largest 
cities within the A. B. C. trading 
radius gained 38.4 per cent. Seminole 
led the smaller cities with a 934.2 per 
cent increase. Earlsboro and Maud 
both did better than 500 per cent each. 
Seminole County reflected these gains 
with 234.4 per cent to its credit. 

Market information about the Okla- 
homa City area may be obtained from 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce, Oklahoma News and Oéla- 
homan & Times. 

The most significant development 
in the Richmond area during the ten 
years between 1920 and 1930 was the 
concentration of growth in but two 
counties—Prince George, which gained 
51.1 per cent, and Chesterfield, which 
gained 27.1 per cent. 

Market information about the Rich- 
mond area may be obtained from the 
Richmond News Leader and the 
Times-Dispatch. 

Figures presented on total and per 
capita spendable money income as 
tabulated are taken from an original 
statistical study made by SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT and presented, complete, in 
the annual reference number of this 
magazine issued September 27, 1930. 
For a full explanation of the method 
through which those figures were 
evolved, see pages 9, 10 and 11 of 
that issue. The figures on per capita 
spendable income as tabulated in this 


series of studies do not agree in all _ 


cases with the figures printed in the 
reference issue, since they have been 
corrected to correspond with the final 
1930 population figures as compiled 
by the Bureau of Census. At the time 
the reference issue was printed only 
approximate figures were available. 
Previous studies in this series cov- 
ered New York City (January 31, 
1931); Chicago (February 7) ; Phila- 
delphia (February 14) ; Detroit (Feb- 
ruaty 21); Los Angeles (February 
28); Cleveland (March 7) ; St. Louis 
and Baltimore (March 14); Boston 
(March 21); Pittsburgh and San 
Francisco (March 28); Milwaukee 
and Buffalo (April 4); Washington 
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Juty 18, 1931 MANAGEMENT 


An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Oklahoma City 


and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 


The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SaLEs MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 


All Spendable Per 
Per Cent Per Cent Money Capita 
Miles from Population Gain Population Gain Income, 1929 Spendable 
Cities Oklahoma City 1920 1930 or Loss Counties 1920 1930 or Loss (000 omitted) Income 
Oklahoma. Gity - 2... 66cccccccse ns 91,295 185,389 103.1 Oklahoma 116,307 221,738 90.6 $160,359 $723 
ROOENOU. oo ee ee 65.4 16.576 26,399 59.3 Garfield 37,500 45,588 21.6 22,463 493 
WOOME nck s hei eeenneconwe (Geel 8,012 11,261 40.6 Pontotoc 30,949 32,469 4.9 10,612 327 
** Shawnee aoe: 15,348 23,283 51.7 Pottawatomie 46,023 66,572 44.6 16,585 249 
COOEAWON  cicccccevcsccnnce SHO 8,930 12,121 35.7 Comanche 26,629 34,317 28.9 12,705 370 
** Guthrie Luyiweecnsceecae ae 11,757 9,582 —18.5 Logan 27,550 27,761 0.8 11,605 418 
** Chickasha iteerkaeeeca Ae 10,179 14,099 38.5 Grady 22,288 28,115 26.1 52.315 447 
BUENO cisleccnccacicencer “CaO 7,737 9,384 21.3 Canadian 33,943 47,638 40.3 17,557 369 
SOONOMNAD -<isiiccccwscnucene ESO 5,004 9,603 91.9 Cleveland 19,389 24,948 28.7 8,102 325 
*#* Edmond ........ oi acy ae 2,452 3,576 45.8 Oklahoma See above. 
COPINENY 4 nexcacvecdnsscce: 0 485 2,032 319.0 - i 
MUR EINGNE <5 dices turoanied 8.8 1,070 2,214 106.9 Mh 
Rig oc: A ree 48.0 1,167 1,892 62.1 Blaine 15,875 20,452 28.8 7,846 384 
dugg) | | 45.3 3,116 5,036 61.6 Caddo 34,207 50,779 48.4 18,376 369 
OWGAINOING: os eee vinteccuec TOO 1,150 2,063 79.4 ra See above 
WOR MINON: ocak suenisen cee: Re 3,460 6,619 91.3 Creek 62,480 64,115 2.6 35,065 547 
POP DWMIONE dic ace oss es .. 40.2 6,460 4,972 —23.0 See above 
WU ICMNON: «0 Sac nes cee eee aelews 59.0 2,231 1,518 —32.0 ces i 
Oe ENON. 005 kas ade ca nee 68.0 1,543 1,713 11.0 Garvin 32,445 31,401 —3.2 12,016 382 
REP VA VAUCY cece ncncacsce JO 3,694 4,235 14.6 Fs See above 
OP Rinpishe? oiccvccciccvcsse 300 2,447 2,726 11.4 Kingfisher 15,761 15,960 1.8 8,165 512 
SRPCHAGMIEE 5465650 caceee aes 47.1 2,226 2,717 22.1 Lincoln 33,406 33,738 1.0 13,316 395 
ws eres 1,361 1,894 39.2 ‘ See above 
*** Purcell ..... ea ee ned = aan 2,938 2,817 —0.7 McLain 19,326 21,575 11.6 7,179 333 
*#%* Davis ....... any >. 1,609 1,705 6.0 Murray 13,115 12,410 —5.4 4.300 347 
powell 3) rere 62.4 3,154 4,206 33.3 Noble 13,560 15,139 11.6 8,989 594 
ON, 354s ac Sie res we 64.0 6,326 9,301 47.0 Payne 30,180 36,905 22.3 15,176 411 
aes) a ee nen 60.4 4,701 7,016 49.2 ‘5 See above 
#%* Earlsboro ..........00+008 47.0 317 1,950 515.1 — Pottawatomie . 
EOWA MENINES foo i ob cae o ck ctoo ee eee 55.4 637 4,326 579.1 Seminole 23,808 79,621 234.4 9,789 123 
WO SERINE. caicicscuvsaacascon Seer 854 11,459 934.2 " See above 
#** Marlow is Swhectra ais. Ie 2,276 3,084 35.5 Stephens 24,69? 33.069 33.9 13,731 415 
4% Okfuskee 25,051 29,016 15.8 12,793 441 
TORU ETE ER 255 5 6A ci RATTS See ue den ee a Ren ee cbs BRON Ee eeecetinws es cae ueea 704,489 973,326 38.2 $439,302 $451 


** Eight largest cities within the trading area (A. B. C.). 
*** Other cities and/or counties over 1,500 within the trading area (A. B. C.). 
“Miles from Oklahoma City’’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways. 


and Minneapolis-St. Paul (April 18) ; 
New Orleans and Cincinnati (April 
25); Newark and Kansas City (May 
2); Seattle and Indianapolis (May 
9); Rochester and Louisville (May 
16); Portland and Houston (May 
23); Toledo and Columbus (May 
30); Denver and Atlanta (June 6); 
Dallas and Birmingham (June 13) ; 
Akron and Memphis (June 20); 
Providence and San Antonio (June 
27); Omaha and Syracuse (July 4); 
Dayton and Worcester (July 11). 
Cities are being presented in the order 
of municipal population, beginning 
with the largest. 

The tabular analysis of the Rich- 
mond area appears on the next page. 


CHESTERFIELD 
Oo .. 
Chesterfield 


Tire Covers Latest Medium GEORGE 


New YorK—Tire covers on taxicab fleets DINWIDDIE 
have become the newest advertising me- Dinwiddie 
dium by action of the National Association oHarpers 


of Taxicab Owners here, A. O. Moss, vice- 
president of Motor Ads, Inc., New York, 
with whom arrangements for the sale of 
space were made, announced last week. 


Home 


Copyright, American Map 


Yakima, WasH.—A 20 per cent increase Conan, tive Yee, 
in advertising appropriation for the season Authorized Repro- 
1931-1932 was announced here last week duction No. 5012 


by Lyman Bunting, president of the Wash- 
ington Boxed Apple Bureau. 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Richmond 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 


The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SaLEs MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 


All Spendable 


irl 


Per Cent Per Cent Money Cap 
; Miles from Population Gain Population Gain Income, 1929 Spendeble 
Cities Richmond 1920 1930 or Loss Counties 1920 1930 or Loss (000 omitted) Income 
ee a er 36 171,667 182,929 6.6 Henrico 190,639 213,239 5 $160,518 $753 
ie 227 31,012 28,564 —7.9 Dinwiddie 48,961 47,056 —3.8 28,501 606 
Gad | ee eer : 1,397 11,327 710.8 Prince George 14,312 21,638 i By 4,134 191 
ee oe | - +; + ae A See above 
pec Ashland SCS SRS Kis CaS 18.8 1,299 1,297 os Hanover 18,088 17,009 —6.0 5,419 319 
PP UREMEUGNER, soins 0 a0sieos> of 2,499 2,508 -36 Chesterfield 20,496 26,049 Tee 4,022 154 
gon’ 6 Ee a ee 12.9 7 + re a See above. 
ack hin — I 7 See above. 
gad CT | ae ee eee 7 7 Powhatan 6,552 6,143 —6.2 1,418 231 
usagi Charles City 4,793 4,881 1.8 738 151 
vied Goochland 8,863 7,953 —10.3 1,592 200 
nile King William 8,739 7,929 —9.3 2,189 276 
odd New Kent 4,541 4,300 —5.3 842 196 
oe Caroline 15,954 15,263 3 3,390 222 
ANS RUNS AORN EM Gc oe omens ans eal Mimiswinmiy awe marae rowm a Ra ORIEG Ga Sewteare 341,938 371,460 8.6 $212,763 $573 
+ No official population figures available. 
** Eight largest cities within the trading area (A. B. C.). 
allah Other counties over 4,000 within the trading area (A. B. C.). 
“Miles from Richmond’’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways. 
week as compared with 82.0 the preceding + + + JouN Davin, operating a 


+ -+ + June Saves oF Nine LEap- 
ING COMPANIES in the _five-and-ten-cent 
chain store field increased 5.11 per cent 
over 1930. 


+ + + Whuirte Rock’s net earnings 
in June—page the Wickersham commis- 
sion!—were the fourth largest of any 
month in the company’s history. 


+ + + New York STATE SAVINGS 
BANK Deposits as of June 30 were the 
largest on record. 


+ + -+ Great ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY tonnage sales increased 1-4 
per cent during the period March 1 to 
June 27 as compared with last year. 


+ -+ + THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, 
St. PAUL & PACIFIC net operating income 
in June was $700,000; $583,689 last year. 


+ -+ -+ HEAvy CONSTRUCTION Con- 
TRACTS for the week ending July 9 totaled 
$67,766,000 and reached the highest valua- 
tion of any week since April 2 

+ + + AIR Mar PounpbaceE during 
the first four months increased 18 per cent 
over last year. 


+ -+ -++ PrRopUCTION OF BooTs AND 
SHOES in May was 16.4 per cent higher 
than in the same 1930 month. 


+ + -+ AVERAGE Daity BANK CLEaR- 
INGS for principal cities increased slightly 
last week over the preceding week. June 
clearings gained 5.7 per cent over May. 


+ + --+ Tue IrviNG FISHER INDEX 
OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS hit 86.1 last 


week. 


+ -+ -+ Car Loapines increased 2.7 
per cent last week over the preceding week. 


+ + + BrapsTREET’s COMMODITY 
INDEX in June gained 1.5 per cent over 
May. 


+ LuMmBER Orpers for the 
week ending July 4 were approximately 15 
per cent above the cut. 


+ + -+ HereE’s A MINUS SIGN. Actual 
per share net earnings of the First National 
Bank of New York were only $95.07 for 
the first six months as against $102.40 for 
“ae same period last year. Isn't that too 
bad! 


+- + + SaALEs OF CANNED SALMON 
in the Pacific northwest broke all records 
for the first six months’ period. 


+ -+ -+ AUBURN AUTOMOBILE Com- 
PANY earned $11.05 a share in the second 
quarter of this year as against $4.25 a 
share Jast year; GENERAL Motors June 
sales to domestic consumers totaled 103.- 
303 units as against 97,318 a year ago; 
STUDEBAKER CORPORATION sales in the 
second quarter increased 9.5 per cent over 
the second quarter last year. 


--+ 4. -+ CotTron Exports from the 
United States for the year to date are 
slightly above the corresponding period last 
year. 


+ + + FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION’S 
June production will be approximately 32 
per cent above last year. 


+ + + DeEvort & RAYNOLDs, INC., 
six months’ profit was $199,377 compared 
with $152,148 last year. 


-+ + -—- ATLANTIC SEABOARD ELEC- 
TRIC PLANTS showed a gain of 3.8 per cent 
in production for the week ending July 4 
as compared with last year. 


New York chain of men’s wear stores, re- 
ports for the first six months, as compared 
with the same period 1930, an increase 
of 31.7 per cent in number of garments 
sold and an increase of 6.2 per cent in 
dollar volume. 


+ + -+ JuNeE OrpeERs FoR STAND- 
ARD COTTON CLOTHS were 136.8 per cent 
of production. 


+ + + GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER 
CoMPANY’S tire sales for the first six 
months were 18 per cent ahead of the cor- 
responding 1930 period. 


+ + -+ GumpEen & ComPaNy’s te- 
tail store sales during June were larger 
than any previous June in the company’s 
history. 


+ + + THE ADDITION TO THE 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, PLANT 
of the American Tobacco Company will 
give employment to 2,000 more employes. 


+ + -+ June Buipinc Permits in 
the northwest region, including St. Paul, 
Milwaukee and Minneapolis, increased 16.3 
per cent over May, and in the New Eng- 
land region the increase was 22.5 per cent. 


+ + + Krocer Grocery & BAKING 
Company for the twenty-four weeks ended 
June 30 earned $2,315,242 as compared 
with $264,601 a year ago. 


+ -+ -+ Business DEFAULTS | this 
week, as reported to Bradstreet’s, dropped 
to 362, which is 23.5 per cent under the 
previous week’s total of 473. 


+ + + Tue ApyjyusteD INDEX of 
FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS, as computed by 
the New York Times, rose during the holi- 
day week to the highest point recorded 
since the beginning of May. 


+ -+ GasoLine Stocks declined 
another 1,356,000 barrels in the week 
ended July 11. 
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: Dr. LYMAN CHALKLEY, JR., has 
resigned as director of research for Pedlar 
& Ryan, Inc., New York agency, to estab- 
lish his own service at 580 Fifth Avenue 
there, to improve advertised products to 
fit the desire of the consumer and to do 
research and development work on new 
products and new lines of’ products. Dr. 
Chalkley, for three years with Pedlar & 
Ryan, was previously with the division of 
industrial research of Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Calkins, Shinnick & Borders, Inc., 
employing a new technique in publicity 
and sales promotion, has been formed with 
offices in the Chanin Building, New York, 
and Washington. W. C. CALKINS, 3RD, 
formerly with the Crowell Publishing 
Company, is president; Harry A. SHIN- 
NICK, formerly publicity director of Calkins 
& Holden, Inc., treasurer; and IRVIN Bor- 
DERS, with Geare-Marston, Inc., secretary. 


. ALBERT M. OrMe, for the last five 
years an account representative in the Bos- 
ton office of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., has joined the H. B. 
Humphrey Company there as general ex- 
ecutive specializing on advertising of tex- 
tiles. 


. . . WiitrAM B. HALL has become as- 
sociated as vice-president and account ex- 
ecutive in charge of development, with L. 
Charles Lussier, Inc., Detroit agency. Mr. 
Hall has been an account executive with 
various Detroit agencies for twelve years 
and more recently with the advertising 
department of the D. A. C. News. 


. . . ARTHUR V. May, until recently with 
the London office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, Inc., and for many years copy 
executive for Lever Brothers, is now with 
the copy department of Van Sant, Dugdale 
& Corner, Inc., Baltimore agency. 


, Porter Corporation, Boston agency, 
recently elected E. A. MALLOoy, vice-presi- 
dent, retaining his position as general 
manager of the company; JOHN CARDEN, 
vice-president, assuming the position of 
New York manager; and ARNOLD T. 
STEWART, assistant treasurer. 


. . . WiLiiAM E. HEpLeER, who has been 
in charge of copy of Grey Advertising 
Service, Inc., New York, has become vice- 
president and general manager, and J. H. 
LANG, JR., head of the copy department. 


Horace R. BAKER, assistant to 
Henry A. Porter, vice-president in charge 
of sales, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, printing presses and 
equipment machinery, Cleveland. ARTHUR 
T. WALKER, of the general sales depart- 
ment, has been appointed central district 
sales manager. 


. SAMUEL W. MEEK returns to New 
York as vice-president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. He has been for 
some years in charge of the London office, 
together with RAF SMITH, who now as- 
sumes full control. 


. . . W. FRANK McCLureE has resigned 
as vice-president in charge of the Chicago 
office of Albert Frank & Company. His 
successor has not yet been appointed. 


. Louris WALTON SIPLEY has _ac- 
quired control and will be president of the 
C. W. Briggs Company, Philadelphia, 
producer of educational projection slides. 
GEORGE M. SIPLEY will be secretary- 
treasurer with L. WARREN Briccs and C. 
B. CARPENTER, grandsons of the founder, 
remaining in active connection with the 
business. 


. . WESTON HILL who recently joined 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner, Inc., Balti- 
more agency, as sales promotion manager, 
has also been placed in charge of the com- 
pany’s plans and media department. 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 82) 


“The manufacturer's name” said but 18.6 


per cent. “Technical features’’ said 16.0 
per cent. 

In the face of the market thus obviously 
offered by the small town, then says this 
survey, is it not startling that 80 per cent 
of the advertising money spent by radio 
companies in the year 1930 went into four 
general weekly magazines of whose circula- 
tion 77 per cent or 78 per cent goes into 
cities over 10,000!+ 

For further information on this report 
write René Pepin, Household Magazine's 
New York City office, at 420 Lexington 
Avenue. 


+ Population (Number of families in towns of 
10,000 or over) is 14,229,287 or 47.52 per cent. 


Are You 
GRIT 


Alumnus 
9 


Mone than 500,000 
successful American busi- 
ness and professional men 
could see themselves in this 
picture. The fancy would 
take them back fifteen, 
twenty, perhaps thirty years, 
to boyhood days in little 
country towns where they re- 
ceived their first business 
training as local agents for 
GRIT. 


To all Grit alumni, saluta- 
tions! You will be interested 
to know, gentlemen, that the 


young lad shown here is fol- 
lowing faithfully the same 
path you trod years ago. He 
orders his copies of GRIT every 
week, and pays for them in cash. 
His customers meet him at the 
door, nickel in hand, just as they 
used to greet you. 


Demand circulation, today as al- 
ways! ach subscription is re- 
newed fifty-two times every year, 
through 19,000 boy agents. That 


merica’s veateat™ 


voluntarily proffered nickel is still 
our strongest guarantee to adver- 
tisers of reader interest in GriT. 


And why not? Over 423,000 
families—more than ever before— 
read Grit each week. Small town 
families have changed many of 
their living habits in the past half 
century, but Grit is still a wel- 
come visitor, week after week. 


eekly Gaspaper 


Read Every Week by Over 423,000 Families in 14,000 Small Towns 


Member A. B. C. 


Williamsport, Pa. 
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Commoner, King, or Lord High 
Executioner\it makes no difference to 
us! If you’re a Commoner, we’ll try to 
make you feel like a King; if you’re 
already a King, we'll try to make you 
feel like visiting us again. For instance, 
whether you engage our largest suite or 
smallest room, we’ll undertake to serve 
your hot dishes piping hot. We have 
dumb-waiters to whisk trays from our 
kitchen to your floor in jig time... 
special ovens on every floor . . . waiters 
not at all dumb to serve you right in 
your room...and all through our 
house a very sincere desire to indulge 
your lowliest wish in royal fashion. 
Now may we serve you? 


The ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, New York 
Edward Clinton Fogg— Managing Director 
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R. C. WILLIAMS & COMPANY, INC., New 
York, “Royal Scarlet’’ food products, to 
Blaker Advertising Agency, Inc., there. 


West Coast KNITTING MILLS, Los An- 
geles, Hollywood Swim Suits, to Albert 
Frank & Company there. Class _publica- 
tions, trade journals and direct mail. 


STAHL-MEYER, INC., New York (consol- 
idation of Otto Stahl, Inc., Louis Meyer 
Company, Inc., and F. A. Ferris & Com- 
pany, Inc.), to the H. L. Stedfield Company 
there. Campaign in metropolitan district 
featuring Stahl-Meyer Imported Style 
Frankfurters. | Newspapers, radio, car 
cards, business papers and direct mail. 


AMSTERDAM TEXTILES, Amsterdam, New 
York, recently formed to manufacture new 
type of washable woven rug, “Softred,” 
to the Louis H. Frohman Company, New 
York City. 


METAL ARTS COMPANY, Rochester, school 
pins, rings and advertising specialties, to 
Hughes, Wolff & Company, Inc., there. 
Magazines. 


S. CHENEY & SON, Manlius, New York, 
grinders, airplane cylinders and castings, 
to O. S, Tyson and Company, Inc., Syra- 
cuse. Trade publications and direct mail. 


CALDWELL AIR CONTROL COMPANY and 
J. H. McCormick & CoMmPANy, both of 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, to the Simpers 
Company, Philadelphia. 


ROBERT REIS & COMPANY, producer and 
distributor of underwear, hosiery, knitted 
sportswear and pajamas; and WILLIAM 
HELLER, INC., knitted fabrics, both of New 
York, to the Grey Advertising Service, 
Inc., there. Business papers and direct 
mail for the latter. 


Ivory HANDLE COMPANY, Hope, Arkan- 
sas, to Bott Advertising Agency, Little 
Rock. Trade journals and direct mail. 


LONG BEACH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Long Beach, New York, to Peck Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New York. News- 
papers, magazines, radio and direct mail, 
featuring city of Long Beach as an all- 
year-round resort. 


WAGNER GLass Works, New York, chem- 
ical glassware, to Morris & Jones, Inc., 
there. Business papers. 


AMERICAN BRAKE MATERIALS CORPORA- 
TION, Detroit, American Brakeblok, to 
Sidener, Van Riper & Keeling, Inc., In- 
dianapolis. 


Rustic HicKORY FURNITURE COMPANY, 
La Porte, Indiana,to Porter-Eastman Com- 
pany, Chicago. Trade papers, magazines 
and direct mail. 


Marty PERFUME, INC., New York, to 
William G. Seidenbaum Advertising 


Agency, there. Radio broadcasting. 


Nation’s Furnaces Get 
Once-Over in Holland 
Good-Will Campaign 


SEATTLE—Concomitant with the tak- 
ing of larger quarters here for the 
Holland Furnace Company, now locat- 
ed at 1037 Sixth Avenue, South, was 
announced in the northwest the new 
summer service campaign to be carried 
out nationally by the company, with 
the addition of 2,000 employes and 
the launching of a newspaper cam- 
paign. 

Henry Dangremond, division man- 
ager, whose territory stretches south- 
ward to include the more populous 
California area, is responsible for its 
expansion in the last five years. 

A group of service men, added to the 
company’s staff in Seattle and other 
cities, will inaugurate the innovation 
of painting and cleaning the furnace, 
whether Holland or not, and later in- 
spect the heating equipment. Dressed 
in dusters for the occasion, the service 
men call at the homes of householders, 
paint the furnace door, cement the 
chinks or cracks in the furnace or 
covering, and give the winter warm- 
ing system a thorough “o. 0.” After 
inspection a little card of the Holland 
Furnace Company is hung on the heat- 
ing plant. 

The new summer service, preparatory 
for winter business, gives advertising 
a new and more tangible twist, since 
the extra work is charged to ‘‘adver- 
tising.”” 


Quaker State Oil Merges 
19 Penn Refineries 


Oi_ City, PA.—Quaker State Oil Re- 
fining Corporation has been organized 
here to merge nineteen companies en- 
gaged in refining and marketing Penn- 
sylvania grade crude oil with H. 
J. Crawford as president; Samuel 
Messer and James D. Berry, vice-presi- 
dents; W. R. Reitz, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, and Charles D. 
Berry, treasurer and assistant  secre- 
tary. 

Among the companies to be acquired 
are the Quaker State Oil Refining 
Company, of Oil City; Emlenton Re- 
fining Company, Emlenton, Pennsyl- 
vania; Ohio Valley Refining Company, 
St. Mary’s, West Virginia; Independ- 
ent Refining Company, Oil City; 
McKean County Refining Company, 
Bradford, Pennsylvania; James D. 
Berry Sons Company, Oil City, 
Chicago, New York, London and 
Hamburg; Enterprise Oil Company, 
Buffalo; and Sterling Oil Company, 


Emlenton. 
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Following close upon the payment of 
$5,000,000 for the name, franchises, con- 
tracts and good-will of the New York 
World, Scripps-Howard have just invested 
some $3,000,000 in the new West Street 
building. This will feed the news-hunger of 
downtown and New Jersey residents, while 
the Grand Central and Pennsylvania Station 
plants will serve Westchester, uptown and 
Long Island. We're told that the old 
New York World-Telegram  quatters, 
which that paper has just left forever, 
were shabby, sprawling, inadequate and a 
tremendous handicap to good publishing. 
Well, if they could produce a paper that 
400,000 people swear by, with one hand, 
so to speak, tied behind their collective 
back, we stand by to watch what's going 
to happen now that they’ve gained their 
stride in the new plant. 
No attempt has been made to make this an 
architectural monument—rather it is a 
structure that is plain, clean, honest and 
splendidly utilitarian. Its location, chosen 
for practical purposes of expediting news- 
gathering, is strategic, unsavory and tre- 
mendously romantic. Figuratively speak- 
ing, West Street is at the intersection of 
the lanes of finance (five minutes from 
Wall Street) and the lanes of commerce 
(three minutes from the docks on which 
are dumped the cargoes from Europe, Asia, 
Africa and New Jersey). 
“Production flows on a streamline gravity 
system,” with copy ground out in sound- 
proof, air-washed rooms on the third floor, 
composed on the second and flowing 
through the longest line of high-speed 
printing presses extant on the first. Then 
out into the maws of the trucks waiting 
at the curb. 
Methinks it’s a good thing the playwrights 
have had their fling with the string of 
backstage mewspaper plots that trailed 
across the country last year, for these 
highly mechanized, silent, sane newspaper 
interiors are death to such colorful tales as 
“Gentlemen of the Press,’ for instance. 
Just to mention one of the hundreds of 
second-saving devices they're equipped 
with: When a big story breaks four 
editors clutch receivers and listen in on one 
conversation. Re-write men talk into an 
apparatus that absorbs the sound of their 
own voices and all room noises. Speed 
is the watchword and Scripps-Howard have 
spared nothing to help their men and their 
machines coordinate smoothly, easily, with 
the least amount of wear and tear. 

k & & 
Fowler Dugger, advertising manager of 
the Progressive Farmer & Southern Rural- 
ist, sent us a letter the other day patting 
us on the back for a recent article that 
pleased him. After absorbing its contents 
with an editor’s usual avidity for puffs, 
we turned our attention to the letterhead. 
It was footed with the line “This letter- 
head made of Cotton—the Nation’s chief 
cash crop.” We think this gesture by the 
Progressive Farmer, circulating in the 
south, is fitting, proper and doggone 
smart. 
From George S. Fowler, vice-president of 
the Pictorial Review Company, we learn 
that P. R.’s circulation for the first six 
months of 1931 exceeded their 2,500,000 


guarantee; that effective with the October, 
1931, issue the circulation guarantee will 
be reduced to 2,350,000 ‘average net paid; 
that this reduction of 6 per cent parallels 
the planned curtailment of Canadian cir- 
culation which ‘normally represented 6 per 
cent of the total; and that advertising 
rates, effective with the October issue, are 
being adjusted downward approximately 9 
per cent. 
* * # 
In a four-page folder, which may also be 
used as an advertising insert, McGraw- 
Hill makes a new observation about the 
prize-winning advertisements at the recent 
N. I. A. A. Conference. They point out 
“where the prize winners advertise . mt: 
and we were just about to type the astute 
comment that the winning advertisers use 
the same good judgment in picking adver- 
tising mediums that they use in preparing 
copy and layouts, when we discovered that 
McGraw-Hill had modestly beat us to it. 
The answer is, of course, that all but one 
of the honored group are frequently to be 
seen in McGraw-Hill pages. Then, of 
course, there’s the obvious explanation 
(to put it in our own quaintly original 
fashion) of birds of a feather flocking 
together. For it cannot be forgotten that 
a very grand total of fourteen A. B. P. 
awards for editorial excellence have been 
won by McGraw-Hill publications. 
* * % 


We know one paper that doesn’t have to 
cower before the rumbles of the advertis- 
ing rate war. That’s the Kansas City 
Star, who back up their claim that it costs 
less to advertise in Kansas City by offering 
a table showing by percentages how much 
more advertisers pay in the thirty-five other 
large cities of the country. The compari- 
son is made with the paper with the lowest 
rate in each city, and the “per cents 
higher” than the Kansas City Star run 
from 14 as the next lowest rate (salute 
Philadelphia Bulletin) to 130 per cent as 
the highest rate. Just for fun we did a 
little experimenting with the tables and 
checked up on “spendable money incomes” 
in the cities with the most striking rate 
contrasts. We recommend it as a thrilling 
game to the curious. (Incidentally, the 
Star shows up favorably, even in the light 
of this extended investigation. ) 
* *¢ & 


You might suspect us of being a column 
devoted to the glorification of Messrs. 
Scripps & Howard, but at the risk of kick- 
ing up such unworthy suspicion, we've 
got to shoot the story that’s current about 
Roy W. MHoward’s having $2,000,000 
worth of business he wants to farm out, 
and a dearth of callers. |The business 
consists of .life insurance, and is the second 
half of $4,000,000 coverage he stands 
ready to contract for if he can find enough 
companies to handle the policies. 

* *& # 
E. Philip Willcox, formerly with Screen- 
land and Liberty, has joined the selling 
staff of the Parents’ Magazine. 
On August 25 the newsstands will again 
carry Everybody’s—after an absence of too 
many months. In its reincarnation it takes 
the form of a ten-cent real life story mag- 
azine, with the title just purchased from 
the Butterick Company by Alfred A. 
Cohen, publisher of Screenland and Silver 
Screen. 

2% 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., 
Screen Book. 


have bought 


> * * 
Chesterfield is giving up outdoor advertis- 
ing, starting in October. 


UMANA GUILDS AN 
ELEVATOR WHICH 
CHALLENGES WORLD 


Hundreds of men are working day 
and night to double the size of an al- 
ready huge bin to a 10,000,000 bushel 
capacity, 650 feet long, 90 feet high 

. . ls it the world’s largest? . . . be- 
ing rushed to completion to take care 


of Omaha’s huge grain receipts 
which in May were 111% greater 
than in May, 1930... live stock re- 
ceipts are also up 2% over the five- 
year average. 


More Than Doubles Its 
Home Building 


Permits filed so far this year show that 
more than twice as many houses are being 
built in Omaha than in the same period 
in 1930. 


Bank Clearings Outrank 
Its Size 


Omaha has been 19th in bank clearings 
for five consecutive weeks, although it is 
39th in population .. . Business maps con- 
tinued to put Omaha in the “good” area. 


WORLD-HERALD MAKES 
ALL-TIME HIGH RECORD 
IN JUNE ADVERTISING 


World-Herald printed more local 
display advertising in June this year 
than in any June in its history; the 
total was 615,000 lines and was over 
64% of all local display advertising 
published in the two Omaha news- 
papers. 

World-Herald local food advertising 
for the first six months this year was 
nearly 40% more than during the same 
period last year; the total of 365,456 lines 
was a gain of 103,341 lines over the first 
six months of 1930. 

The World-Herald published under 3% 
less total advertising during the first six 
months of 1931 than during the same 
period last year ... (the Bee-News loss 


was about 6%) . and it carried over 
65% of all advertising printed in Omaha. 


according to reliable estimates, are now about a 
fifth less on the dollar basis than they were at this 
time last year. In terms of quantity of goods on hand, 
however, there is little if any difference. The approach 
of the semi-annual stock-taking has had only slight effect 
in holding back purchases by the large stores, we are in- 
formed, because of the general adoption of monthly checks 
to forestall shortages that lead only to loss of trade. The 
situation likely to be revealed when the inventory figures 
are made up may, therefore, disappoint those who have 
been counting on bare shelves to give an impulse to 
active fall buying. They will see instead a much sounder 
situation, the outstanding characteristic of which will be 
evidence that distributors of goods have adjusted their 
affairs to a price level which they now recognize as far 
more nearly normal than that of the last dozen or more 
years. . . . Such a showing, once it is fully understood, 
should encourage hopefulness even in quarters where ex- 
treme pessimism is still cultivated. It would mean that 
trade had reached a solid footing and could look forward 
to fairly stable conditions, an end to the period of sensa- 
tional markdowns that play havoc with profits, and re- 
sumption of regular, as distinguished from spasmodic, 
consumer buying, no longer inspired by expectation that 
today’s bargains will be bettered tomorrow. To manu- 
facturers such a disclosure of equipoise would be most 
welcome for reasons too obvious to be dwelt on. The 
signs that business has finally accepted the inevitable and 
has come down the steep price slope without disabling 
injury affords the solidest ground for confident belief that 
our emergence from the slough of despondency is not a 
false start on the sure road of progress. 


BR sontize INVENTORIES: Retail inventories, 
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price appeal, it is generally believed, is losing its 

force as evidence accumulates that the general 
commodity price decline has reached something like bot- 
tom. If we are to follow the usual sequence of events, 
the next step in recovery will be in the line of quality 
appeal. Already there is movement in that direction. 
Manufacturing associations are reminding their members 
of the danger of backsliding from accepted standards of 
merit, and recently started advertising campaigns are 
sounding the note of value in their announcements with 
increasing emphasis. . 


dir SHODDY ROUTE TO ILL WILL: Mere 


. It is high time for the change. 
In the first flush of price deflation, the public may see little 
but savings in the outgo for what it needs or wants. But 
this phase is rarely of long duration. Once the consumer 


'taz} 


becomes accustomed to getting more in quantity for his 
money, his mind naturally turns to the character of what 
he buys. Discovery that the apparently enhanced value of 
his dollar is in some cases a sham because of an actual 
corresponding decline in the substance of what it is ex- 
changed for engenders suspicion, worst enemy of good- 
will. . . . Fortunately malpractice of this sort is not 
common. There is enough of it, however, to call for 
convincing proclamation of maintenance of quality stand- 
ards by those who have not fallen from grace. Advertising 
which has given to low prices the most conspicuous place 
is almost certain to fall short of its purpose now if it fails 
to link with small cost assurance of undeteriorated work- 
manship and material. Cheapness in the sense of shoddy 
marks the short route to public disapproval. 
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step in its report on chains the Federal Trade Com- 

mission, responding to the Brookhart resolution, has 
compiled some information about the near chains. These 
are the associations of independent dealers who get to- 
gether as buyers of goods and advertising on their own 
account or who agree with a wholesaler to let him act as 
their buying agent. In both cases they are known as vol- 
untary chains. The commission starts with them because 
of “the emphasis which has frequently been placed on the 
idea that the cooperative chain may be the salvation of the 
independent dealer.” The commission dubs 
as “retailer cooperative chains’’ those whose members act 
in combination for themselves and as ‘‘wholesaler-retailer 
cooperatives” those which have a particular jobber connec- 
tion. The former, it seems, concentrate on distribution 
of goods to members at a very low cost and do relatively 
little in the way of common service and advertising. Their 
gross margin of cost of goods to themselves was only 5.5 
per cent in 1928 and 1929, just half the margin of the 
wholesaler-retailers. The latter stress low-priced leaders 
backed by extensive advertising, display and supervision. 
Which is the better competitor of the regular chain the 
commission does not venture to say. It thinks each has 
qualities the other might study to advantage. . . . In all 
this there is certainly nothing very new or startling. It 
may help the Senate to arrive at some conclusion good or 
bad, but it will not do much to help the business world 
to decide the really important question whether the mutual 
associations, as we prefer to call them, are ordinary chains 
in embryo and the wholesaler-retailers mutuals in the first 
stage. Upon the answer to that question depends ap- 
praisal of their value for offensive and defensive purposes. 
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Don’t Throw ’em Away; 
Sell ’em in New York 


New YORK—Over $14,000,000 
a year is the volume of business 
transacted by second-hand stores 
in New York City, according to 
an announcement by the Mer- 
chants’ Association analysis of 
the Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion recently made by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 
Second-hand furniture dealers 
do the most business, the 256 
stores in the city doing a busi- 
ness Of $2,936,000. Pawn- 
shops are next with $2,750,000 
annual sales through 114 stores. 
Second-hand clothing and shoe 
stores rank third with a total of 
216 stores with an annual busi- 
ness of almost $1,500,000. 


Lamp Salesmen to Climb 
“Mountains” in Contest 


CLEVELAND—A $14,175,000 ‘‘moun- 
tain climbing” sales contest in which 
each district will have its own “peak” 
to surmount has just been undertaken 
by the Edison Lamp Works of Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

Snowshoes, picks and alpenstocks, etc., 
representing various sales activities, 
are part of the climbers’ equipment. 
The first sales promotion material 
was an illustrated folder written as 
a travel booklet and containing a map 
of the district mountain range. 


Offers Pipes to Women 
in Test Campaign 


RICHMOND, Va.—A test campaign “to 
women whose husbands do not smoke 
a pipe” is being run in the August 
issue of the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, by Larus & Brother Company, 
Inc., here. 

The advertisement, said to be the first 
of its kind ever to appear in a wom- 
ans magazine, suggests that pipe 
smokers are pretty good husbands, and 
offers free to wives a sample of Edge- 
worth tobacco and a corncob pipe. 


Tyer Heads Retail Grocers 


MiLwaUKEE—J. Walter Tyer, of Sacra- 
mento, California, was elected president of 
the National Association of Retail Grocers 
at the thirty-fourth annual convention held 
here. Other officers elected were H. C. 
Peterson of East Chicago, vice-president ; 
Charles E. Smith, Dayton, director for 
three years, and G. A. Bartel, of Council 
Bluffs, treasurer. St. Louis was selected 
as the convention city next year. 


Camel Cigarettes Show 
Contest Winner Film 
Before 6,800,000 


New YorkK—The scope and _ influ- 
ence of motion pictures as a supple- 
mental advertising medium is illus- 
trated in a report by Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, advertising agency, this 
week on the production and distribu- 
tion of the Camel News Reel, an- 
nouncing the winners of the recent 
Camels - in - Cellophane ‘‘advantages” 
contest of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company. 

The film, a 315-foot subject, depict- 
ed Clay Williams, president of the 
Reynolds Company, presenting checks 
at Winston-Salem to the three major 
prize winners. It was shown before 
6,800,000 people in 980 theatres, in 
751 cities. 

The purpose of the film, an official 
of the company explained, was to fol- 
low up and maintain the interest in 
the contest for about a month after 
the contest itself and the advertising 
on it in other media had closed. 

The scenario was prepared under 
the direction of Erwin, Wasey in con- 
junction with Jam Handy Picture 
Service. Distribution was in charge 
of Advertisers Motion Picture Com- 
pany, New York. Jam Handy pre- 
pared a special sound studio in the 
Reynolds building at Winston-Salem, 
and rehearsals and tests were made for 
several days in preparation for the 
final recording. 

For distribution purposes the entire 
country was divided into three regional 
zones—Atlantic coast, central states 
and Pacific coast, the picture being 
shown four days in each zone. A total 
of 430 prints were made—the show- 
ings being “staggered” to permit this 
number to accommodate the entire 980 
theatres on the list. The average cost 
per thousand “‘circulation’’ was found 
to be about $3.50. Each print cost 
$9.45. 


Kroger Name on 339 More 


CINCINNATI—The 339 Consumers Sanitary 
Coffee and Butter Stores, bought by the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company in 
December, 1928, will henceforth be known 
as the Kroger-Consumers Stores. J. R. 
Roney, founder of the Consumers Stores, 
and a director of the Kroger company, 
Geniveve Roney and Walter Roney will 
manage the Kroger-Consumers Stores. 


Reo Switches Holmes 


LANSING, MICH.—Milton A. Holmes has 
been transferred from his position as divi- 
sional manager of the West Coast to sales 
manager of the truck division of the Reo 
Motor Car Company. Mr. Holmes was 
formerly with the Republic Truck and later 
president of the Transport Truck. 
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daily newspaper 
in NEWARK to show 
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in CIRCULATION 
during 1930" 


Considering the fact that 
throughout the 
country in 1930 daily news- 


generally 


papers failed to increase cir- 
culations, this announcement 
is extremely important. It 
lends still further proof of 
the impregnability of the 
Newark market, and the 
honest, increasing demand of 
its families for a real, wide- 
awake, 
paper. 
medium are worthy of con- 


intelligent —news- 


Such a market and 


sideration in your merchan- 


dising effort. 
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EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business & Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
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G EASIEST , 
to keep up-to-date ! 


HE Heinn Speedlok Binder — for <ata- 

logs, sales manuals and price lists — is 

the fastest operating binder built. No 
staples or unlocking screws to taunt the tem- 
per and kill time. Sheets above the one to be 
corrected are lifted off or replaced in one op- 
eration and cannot get out of alignment. Ex- 
pansion screws allow catalog to grow 50% 
thicker than when originally issued. 


It’s so easy to make corrections with a Heinn 
Speedlok Binder that scores of important 
firms issue loose-leaf general catalogs entirely 
— and find that even the smallest dealers 
keep them up-to-date. Every Heinn Binder is 
custom-built of exactly the correct material to 
suit the purpose it is to serve and withstand 
the use it is to receive. Kindly loan us a 
copy of your present catalog when writing for 
literature. The HEINN Company, Origina- 


tors of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging, 
Dept. D, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


“Tip-Top Salesmen 
I Have Met” 


RAYMOND COMYNS’ entertaining 
and helpful series of articles which 
appeared recently in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, is available in booklet 
form for distribution to your sales 
force at 25 cents a copy, or 20 
cents in quantities of 50 or more. 


Address, Managing Editor 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue 


~ New York City 


BUSINESS 
BUILDERS 


Practical ‘good-will’ 
items of genuine leather 


vaiuable Paper Wallets — Tumble 
Calendars — Memo Pads — Billfolds 
P —Golf Score Books — Key Cases —etc. 
- + all “Business Builders!” 

Send for folder and prices 
Also, complete line Art and Business Cal 
eudars, Pencils, Signs and Novelties. 

THE MEEKER CO., Inc., Joplin, Mo. 
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Million Dollar Salesmen 
(Continued from page 95) 


and he must stick to his plan. He 
should also have a goal or quota of 
some kind by which to judge his re- 
sults. When I first began selling, I 
used to figure that a call was worth 
a dollar and an interview was worth 
two dollars to a new salesman. I kept 
a record of calls and interviews, valued 
them on this basis, and compared the 
result with my actual production. ‘1 
this way I not only consoled myseli 
when sales were few and far between, 
but I also had a definite record of my 
work and could analyze it to find 
where I was weak. 


Plan Next Day’s Work 


“I still keep a record of calls and 
I still set a quota for myself. I set 
my quota at, say, a million and a quar- 
ter for the year, then break it down 
by months and weeks and plan to pro- 
duce that amount of business in forty- 
eight weeks, so much each week. 

“I do most of my office work at 
home in the evenings. First I list my 
calls for the day and study them. I 
find that I can make thirty to forty 
calls a week. At the end of the week 
I total up the calls and business writ- 
ten, study the results, and file them. 

“I find a definite relationship be- 
tween calls made and amount of busi- 
ness secured. As a tule, if my volume 
is low, the number of calls is also 
low. If not, I study the record to find 
out what was the matter with me. 
Perhaps I spent too much time visiting 
and talking about subjects not related 
to life insurance, or in trying to close 
some prospect I should have ‘killed’ 
long ago, or possibly I just wasn’t in 
closing form. Whatever the reason, 
I seek it out and try to correct it. 

‘‘About the twentieth of each month 
I take the work filed for the follow- 
ing month and sort it in the order of 
importance. Then I take the age 
change list and note those who, so far 
as imsurance premiums are concerned, 
will become a year older during that 
month. Those whose age changes 
come early in the month naturally are 
listed first. Then I glance through a 
date book to see what notations have 
been made previously. With all this 
material before me, I sort out the 
month’s work, making a rough memo- 
randum of where to go and whom to 
see, then divide this into weeks. 

“With this in hand I proceed to 
organize my work for the first week, 
then as the week progresses I make 
further plans from day to day. 

“Probably the most difficult ques- 
tion I have to decide frequently is 


where to go first. This I always de. 
cide the evening before, if not sooner; 
if I put ic off until morning, goodness 
knows when I would ever get started. 
If I’m fortunate, I have an appoint. 
ment and I keep that; if not, I start 
out with a policy delivery or a rein. 
statement or something to make me say 
definitely to myself: ‘I will call on 
Ferguson first, then Jones,’ and so on 
for the day. 

“T plan more calls than I can make, 
because some of my prospects are like. 
ly to be out and if I didn’t have others 
to fall back on, part of the day would 
be wasted. 

“I think everyone should do his 
closing when he is at his best. I find 
that I am at my best in the morning, 
hence I make all my calls in the morn- 
ings. Unless I have a special appoint- 
ment, I never come to my downtown 
office before one o'clock. There is 
always a lot of detail work awaiting 
me here, much of it of a disturbing 
character, and if I came here first, | 
wouldn’t get out to make my calls on 
time and when I did, I wouldn’t be in 
proper mental trim to do my best 
work.” 

It takes an hour and a half to two 
hours each evening to do his home 
office work, Mr. Steler said. This is 
all his personal sales work, too; he 
employs a full-time assistant to take 
care of the routine of his downtown 
office, deliver policies, take applications 
for renewals, and other minor details. 


Ahead in the End 


In his methodical way, he has fig- 
ured out that he will be ahead in the 
end if he takes his prospects as he 
finds them. 

“I don’t sort the business,” he said. 
“I take it as I find it. Some time ago 
they had a laugh on me at the home 
office because they received from me 
in the same mail two applications, 
both for the company’s limits, but one 
being for $500, while the other was 
for $200,000. Some thought that was 
a combination of the sublime and the 
ridiculous, but I thought it was just 
good business. 

“Only 2.2 per cent of all the pol- 
icies written are for more than $25,- 
000 each and the agent who thinks he 
can produce large contracts regularly 
and exclusively is either a wizard of 
else he is kidding himself—very likely 
the latter. 

“I would rather sell ten $10,000 
cases than one $100,000 case any time, 
and for several good reasons. If I sell 
one man a $100,000 policy, I have 
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sold him all he probably will ever buy 
and he is of no value to me thereafter 
except as a center of influence, where- 
as in selling ten men $10,000 each, I 
have established ten centers of influ- 
ence, I have ten customers who will 
likely buy more of me in the future, 
and I have sold $100,000 worth of 
business anyway. 

“There is an important psychologi- 
cal influence, too. Closing many small 
cases serves to keep one sales-minded 
and in closing form; it strengthens 
one’s confidence and makes one more 
cheerful and optimistic. Even though 
the large cases may total as much in 
a year, they are few and far apart 
and one is likely to begin to feel that 
he never will close another case. I 
get a certain thrill out of quick clos- 
ing and I know frequent cases have 
much to do with keeping up my mo- 
rale. 

“Then, too, if one is depending on 
large cases and one of them fails, the 
loss is severe, whereas, with many 
small cases in hand, if one fails, the 
loss is inconsequential. 

“I get some big cases, but on the 
average my policies are of medium 
size. That being the case, I aim to 
keep my clients insurance-conscious. I 
never deliver a policy without leaving 
the impression that of course others 
are to follow. Then I watch my cli- 
ents’ progress and always endeavor to 
keep their insurance on a level with 
or a little ahead of their needs. At 
least two-thirds of my present busi- 
ness comes from or through old cus- 
tomers. 

“Finally, having several cases in 
hand enables one to feel and act con- 
fident and independent. Snobbish- 
hess is just as bad in selling as in 
social life, but to go to the opposite 
extreme and become cringing is worse. 
It is ruinous to give a prospect the 
impression that you are desperate for 
business. I take the position tht in 
selling a man life insurance I am do- 
ing him a favor; not that in buying it 
he is doing me a favor.” 


Pepperell’s Plan for 


Spotting Markets 
(Continued from page 93) 


tively simple because Pepperell’s 
sales territories conformed closely to 
trading area groupings. Each branch, 
therefore, was assigned the total sell- 
ing expense of the areas that com- 
posed it. 

The solution of the problem of how 
to determine the basis of distribution 
of branch selling expense to the trad- 
ing areas on an equitable basis was 
Particularly interesting. Because the 


elements of number of accounts, num- 
ber of cities covered and volume of 
sales all enter into the picture in mak- 
ing a distribution of this kind, these 
factors were weighted. Setting these 
weighted factors up for each group of 
areas, they were then combined into 
a composite picture by reduction of all 
factors to index numbers using 100 
per cent for total for each branch. The 
final step was to set up all areas in 
total dollar sales expense and prepare 
the final index for per cent of selling 
cost in each area against a United 
States total of 100 per cent. 

So much for method. Of great im- 
portance so far as the usability of the 
figures is concerned, is the method of 
presentation of records to the manage- 
ment. The records are all submitted 
on a “continuous control basis’’—that 
is, new figures can be added as they 
become available. 


Arranged in Two Time Periods 


Records are arranged in two time 
periods, semi-annual and annual, in 
two values, dollars and per cents, and 
in the six commodity groupings we 
commented on earlier in this article. 
A general control sheet breaks down 
into semi-annual periods, then come 
commodity groupings, and then statis- 
tics on each individual area. A num- 
ber of additional special compilations 
are made, such as comparisons of in- 
dividual commodity groups in periods 
of six months and a tabulation of 
sales in cities over 100,000 (where a 
large proportion of all domestic sales 
originate). There are also control 
sheets for advertising expenditures in 
both dollars and per cents, and for 
sales expense. A terse report of each 
day’s sales goes to the sales depart- 
ment daily; weekly reports are more 
comprehensive. 

Another section of the sales analysis 
data developed thus far in the Pep- 
perell plan presents statistical data on 
each individual trading area with a 
map showing the geographical make- 
up of each area. Here all available 
data on each trading area are assembled 
and new data are added as fast as they 
become available. 

The buying power index (B. P. I.) 
developed for the purposes of this re- 
search program is an economic basis 
for measuring the relative consump- 
tion ability of a trading area against 
that of other areas or against the total 
consumption ability of all areas. Be- 
ing a composite index, it can be used 
only as a basis of measurement against 
such commodities or groups of com- 
modities as are sold widely and gen- 
erally (like Pepperell’s sheets and pil- 
low cases). A group of factors such 
as population, value of manufactured 


READER- 
INTEREST 
ASSURANCE 


When a newspaper is purchased 
for itself alone its advertisers are 
assured reader-interest that the 
premium, automobile-contest or 
colored-comic-supplement 
paper does not possess. 


news- 


Herald subscribers are not ob- 
tained with lures of any kind. It 
is a good newspaper worth the 
subscription price—$7.80 a year. 
It is a good advertising medium 
worth the advertising rate—.04 
line, 5,000-line contract. It is an 
A-| reader-interest ABC news- 
paper with a net paid circulation 
of more than 6,200. 


THE & DAILY HERALD 


HERALD BUILDING 
BILOXI, MISS. 


HERALD BUILDING 
GULFPORT, MISS. 


We Acknowledge 
With Thanks 


| SALES MANAGEMENT went direct to 
a large group of business leaders in 
many fields to learn what these men 
considered—in view of present busi- 
ness conditions—to be the most im- 
portant problems and policies for edi- 
torial discussion during 1931. 


The current editorial program of this 
magazine is based on the expressed 
judgment of such men as: 


G. E. Harris, President, The Dauchy 
Co. 


S. H. Williams, President, J. B. Wil- 
liams Co. 


Merle Sidener, President, Sidener, Van 
Riper and Keeling 


Lewis Brown, President, Kellogg Co. 
Walter Buchen, President, Buchen Co. 
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products, savings deposits, postal re- 
ceipts, income tax returns, etc., were 
selected as the basis of the B. P. I. 
Thus Pepperell obtained a picture of 
the relative buying ability in the vari- 
ous trading areas. 

Some months ago the cumulative 
sales sheet showed that one western 
territory was not producing what 
it should, according to its B. P. I. 
Hence a special campaign of news- 
paper advertising, coupled with radio, 
was immediately planned and another 
salesman was sent into that territory. 
In succeeding weeks the sales control 
records for that area showed steady 
gains toward a volume more nearly 
commensurate with estimated poten- 
tialities. The same records showed 
exactly how much it had cost to get 
the additional business. This is a sim- 
ple example of the way the whole sys- 
tem is used as a day-to-day guide in 
the formation of sounder advertising 
and selling policies. 

Looking forward to the time when 
it will be necessary to break down sev- 
eral of the major trading areas now 
being used, Pepperell maintains sales 
and expense records by cities, so that 
such breakdowns can be obtained 
later merely by grouping the city cards. 
There is an individual card for each 
city over 10,000 and a single card for 
each state or part of state in any given 
area takes care of the business which 
originates in towns smaller than 
10,000. 


Coordinates with Other Data 


We have pointed out that the Pep- 
perell plan was laid out so that it 
would coordinate with authentic data 
from other sources. The way in which 
the information it produces is used in 
conjunction with the figures supplied 
by the Census of Distribution is illus- 
trative. The census shows total sales 
in a given territory, by all manufac- 
turers; Pepperell’s control sheets re- 
port Pepperell sales in the same area. 
If the company is getting a much 
lower percentage of total sales in one 
area as compared with another, these 
figures are sent to the branch manager 
to indicate that there are sales oppor- 
tunities being overlooked. 

These, then, are the high spots of 
the Pepperell sales control system. In 
brief (to sum up), the records ana- 
lyze the physical volume of sales, the 
dollar volume of sales, report where 
the goods were sold and to whom, and 
at what selling and advertising cost 
that volume was achieved. All reports 
show the previous year’s figures for 
the same period covered in the report 
and reports are cumulative to avoid the 
necessity for reference to other tabu- 
lar material. 


These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a Separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


St. Petersburg, Florida. An eight-page 
folder in which the St. Petersburg News- 
paper Service, representing the St. Peters- 
burg Times and the Evening Independent, 
has collected valuable market information 
about this territory. Covers population 
characteristics, buying power, industries 
and buying habits; gives a comparison of 
St. Petersburg with the several other prin- 
cipal cities in Florida from an advertiser's 
standpoint, an outline map of Florida and 
a local map of St. Petersburg. 


Standard Newspaper Data. If you are 
doing business or planning to do business 
with the Daily Oklahoman (morning and 
Sunday editions) or the Oklahoma City 
Times (evening edition) you’d better get 
hold of these three latest releases of all 
data pertinent to the conduct of the papers. 
They discuss history, management, editorial 
program, contents, list regular editorial de- 
partments and special features, give cir- 
culation and lineage records and describe 


their merchandising, promotion and _ radio 
activities. 


El Primer Ano. Manufacturers of any 
items promoted through the dental trade 
will be interested in the reception given 
Spanish Oral Hygiene by Latin-American 
dentists during the first year of its exist- 
ence. You may want to reach dentists, 
dental dealers, pharmaceutical houses, and 
if you do this booklet will tell you how 
many may be influenced through Oral 
Hygiene in the development of this vast 
and growing market. 


Printing 

“Rotogravure Advertising from the Buyer's 
Viewpoint.” A glorified reprint of an ad- 
dress made before the New York Time; 
class in newspaper advertising by Stuart 
D. Cowan, president of Cowan & Dengler, 
Inc. Gives results of investigations which 
show which sections of a newspaper are 
read most thoroughly by men and by wom. 
en. In it you will find relative costs of black 
and white newspaper space, rotogravure 
and magazines. Also a list of twenty 
leading national advertisers who use roto- 
gravure and the amount of space. Ad- 
vantages of rotogravure, economic and 
otherwise, are pointed out and an analysis 
of rotogravure lineage by product classi- 
fications is offered. Specific instances of 
results derived from rotogravure advertis- 
ing are cited. 


Direct Mail 


Brighten Up Your Letters with Atlantic 
Bond. A folder of samples in which is 
offered the “whitest” white bond paper 
you ever saw, besides a selection of papers 
of various finishes, colors and textures that 
you'll be foolish to miss if you’re thinking 
of stationery. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. he undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
ion. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
one years. Send only name and address for details. 
z. W. y" Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program — of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
om C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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COMMERCE 
PHOTO-PRINT CORP 


42 Broadway 33West 42 St- 8OMaiden Lene 
Tel: LONgacre 8645 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Extra Copies 
If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 


